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Bb | constructed by Providence for \ue epoch of farthingals and high-heeled shoes. | ‘Perhaps not. But it strikes me that, as Sophy Verelst has always 
LTBRALTURR. |In these slipshod times of ease and comfort, the good lady is thrown away. | dealt liberally with the best warehouses in town,she is less likely to be deceived 
| One feels that Richardson was cheated of her: that she ought to have sat on | by trusting implicitly to their honesty, than by interfering in the choice of mat- 
GENIUS-WORSHIP. 


By W. Thompson, B.A. 
THE VESTIBULE. 

Matur’d in sleep, its columns form’d of air, 

I built a temple, and recalling oft 
Its visionary chambers, made me there 

A cell for warm heart-worship. Sweet and soft 

Comes every thought, what time this fane aloft 
Rears up its unsubstantial dome, to greet 
The solemn hour of peace, and doubly sweet 
In inward calm the tributary lay 
To frame, and there, on bended knee, to pay 


You homage, O ye Shades! that there united meet. 


NICHE FIRST.—SPENSER. 
We owe thee much, thou intellectual sire, 
Whose offspring, nurtur’d on ambrosial feod, 
Were very giants. At thy fervent fire 
Did many light their torches ; what was rude 
Became all smoothness ; what was evil, good. 
And though thy children overtop thine height, 
Though their young fame makes pale the ancient light 
Of glory that around thee plays, yet atill 
None seeks thy page without a rapture-thrill— 
And still thy volumes old are monuments of might. 


NICHE SECOND.—SHAKSPEARE. 

Lord of the tear and laugh! how coldly tame 
The hymn of one poor voice uprais’d to thee ! 

Thee, who the praise of all the earth may’st claim. 
Nor unregarded Nile, with voice of glee, 
Proclaims it to Hymettus constantly. 

To the queen-city of the sister hills 

In turn he pours it, whilst from her the rills 

Of Italy take up the swelling lay, 

Which speaking Hadriatic waves convey, 


Till each fair scene thou knew’st, with thankful music thrills. 


NICHE THIRD.—MILTON. 
To do thee homage worthily, thou bard 
Of things above the earth, who dares aspire ? 
To him must fall an union rare and hard,— 
Hebrew sublimity and Grecian fire— 
Lore of the closet and a silver lyre, 
Swept by a hand that from the cope of heaven, 
From earth beneath, and ocean wildly driven, 
Hath gathered stores of beauty. Say to whom 
Yet born, or still within the future's womb, 
This combination strange shall e’er again be given. 


NICHE FOURTH.—SsCOTT. 
The very essence of creative health 
Breathes its full freshness on thy storied song ; 
Man—maiden—sprite grow wondrous in the wealth. 
Of rapid thought and action: that belong 
To all, the lored in good, the steel’d in wrong ; 
They are the gifts to make a poet's tome 
A book of pictures, and to fasten home 
The fancy, sick with unsubstantial shade, 
With hints of beauty—from her wand'ring, made 
Happy with scenes defined, where guided she may roam. 
NICHE FIFTH.—SHELLEY. 
On Nature's acts of wonder thou didst gaze, 
Ev'n as the full-orb’d infant watches still 
A mother’s motion; unto thee her ways 
Were joy. Thy spirit from the Grecian rill, 
Had of a holy madness drunk her fill, 
And Plato—lov'd Athenian—lent the bowl 
Its deepest treasur'd sweets. Benighted soul! 
That so didst fail to learn one truth from him— 
To seck, when thought’s bewilder'd aisle grew dim, 
The guiding beams that clear round Israel’s altar roll ! 


NICHE SIXTH.—BYRON, 
Least honour’d—yet how far !—of this bright band ! 
Whom beckoning glory and the spurs of scorn 
Goaded to speed ; whom slander from thy land 
Of birth, and hate, had mercilessly torn: 
Nearest whose vengeful heart was ever worn 
An amulet of scorpions, hind’ring still 
Incoming kindness o; departing ill! 
‘ierce eloquence, faint promise of amend, 
And fiery fancy furnish claim to blend 
Thine image with the shades that this calm shelter fill. 


NICHE SEVENTH.—NEMANS. 
Sole sister in this constellated group 

Of brothers! yet most worthy thou to share 
Their stellar brightness, nor conde 

To them, like vision-stars of old, | bear 

A scroll of pity from the dark despair 

Of Silvio, prison'd in an Austrian cell 

Traced in thy tremulous hand—and oh ! too well 

It brings to dear remembrance all thy fate 

Thy spirit is the prisoner, and the grate 
That girds it, is the world whose chillness none dispel. 


mn'd to stoop 


NICHE EIGHTH.~—WORDSWortn. 
Thou stand'st, to give her mysteries a voice 
Before the oracle of Nature ; thou, 
Upon her tripod throned, may’st well rejoice, 
And bear ¢ thankful gladness on thy brow, 
For loyally thou keep’st thy priestly vow, 
And in the accents of simplicity, 
When word to thought is link’d, and may not be 
Dissever'd without loss, dost simmon home 
Those who in gewgaw temples straving roam 
To Nature’s smiling hearth, her roof of majesty 
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MER DAYS. 


EY TOBY ALLSPY. 


rasa poplar and 


is @ somewhat quizzical spins cer of the old sckool—perpen- | her silks, 
dry asa shaving—who ‘seems to have been expressly | talking of !” 
‘ 


| the judgmeni-seat of Harlowe Place, to pass sentence on that guilty innocent 


| Clarissa ; or assisted Lucy or Nancy Selby to console Grandmamma Shirley on | 


| ters of which, at best, a lady must be an incompetent judge.” os 
‘What do you mean by an incompetent judge !” persisted Aunt Barbara. “I 


| the removal of the “beloved Miss Byron” to Grandison Hall. Aunt Barbara | consider it the duty of every lady to be perfectly versed in such matters. What 


| was never intended by the fates to be seen out of powder and a sacque. 

Now, as her friends and relatives are unanimous in this opinion, no less than 
in their regrets that she should be debarred the enjoyments of the century she 
was planned to adorn, it is hard that she will not leave them in undisturbed pos- 
session of their customary pleasures. Aunt Barbara will never let one alone ; 
and, worse still, she will never let two alone: forthe moment she espies any- 
thing in the circle of her acquaintance amounting toa flirtation, she fancies it 
her duty to give notice to the “ parents and guardians” interested in the result ; 
and is suspected to have been the cause of breaking off more matches than the 
new marriage act. 

My pretty cousin Sophy, for instance, swears that, since she attained the age 
of sixteen, aunt Barbara has been no less than seven times an obstacle to her 
settlement in life. Her father, the old general, who is also an oddity in his way, 
unluckily sets a value upon the gifts of fortune proportionate to the pain and 
grief, the jaundice ani liver complaint, entailed upon him by the creation of his 
own, under the burning sun of India ; and his elderly kinswoman, aware of his 
foible, has hurnoured it by pointing out, in succession, to his abhorrence, an en- 
sign in the Guards, an Irish peer, the fifth son of an English Earl, and four oth- 
er heroes equally ineligible in a matrimonial point of view, all of whom, she 
swears, have entertained designs, through a marriage with his daughter, upon 
General Verelst’s strong-box. At four-and twenty years of age, accordingly, 
Sophia, though a beauty and an heiress, was still unmarried. Judge whether she 
cherished a spite against Aunt Barbara! 

I once ventured to remonstrate with the old creature touching her unsought 
interferences. 

‘“* Ay, ay! it is easy enough to ascribe to my officiousness what is simply the 
result of Miss Sophia’s own levity,” cried she. ‘‘ Each of the young gentle- 
men to whom you allude had ample time to make their proposals and get the 
match settled out of hand before General Verelst dreamt of forbidding them the 
| house. But they were afraid—they hung back ; for they had seen the young 
| lady waltzing away at half the balls of the season !” 
| And what then !” said I. “If waltzing were a lawful impediment to ma- 
| trimony, half the weddings solemnized at the churches of St. George or St. 
| James would be prevented taking place. There is ro more harm in a waltz, in 

the opinion of all rational men of the present day, than there used to be in a mi- 
| nuet, in the opinion of ali rational men of yourown. As to country dances,they, 





I grant you, might be adduced as injurious to the morals of a modest young per- 
son. Such rompings, whisperings, and hand-squeezings as used to take place, 
under cover of * Money Musk’ or the ‘ College Hornpipe,’were indeed calculated 
to alarm the sensibilities of a right-thinking man.” 
|‘ Be pleased to remember to whom you are addressing yourself,” said Aunt 
| Barbara, bridling behind he: fan, at the mere mention of such an enormity as 
that of squeezing a partner's hand. ‘I can only assure you, sir, that contre- 
| dances were the prevailing recreation of my day ; and that never, never in the 
whole course of my juvenile existence, though figuring with some credit among 
the young persons of my time” 
“*T acquit you, my dear aunt, I heartily acquit you !” cried I,interrupting her. 
| T only wish you would be prevailed upon to be equally indulgent towards my 
| cousin Sophia.” 
| My pretty cousin, meanwhile, contrived to be a match for Aunt Barbara, by 
| getting one settied without her knowledge. A distant connexion of the Gene- 
| ral being settled at Hallobill Park, within a mile of Melton Mowbray, Sophy per- 
suaded her father that the fogs of London and keen breezes of Brighton were 
| incompatible with the ounces of blue pill wherewith he thinks proper to combat, 
| every winter, the blue devils and the jaundice ; and he accordingly accepted an 
invitation to spend the Christmas holidays at Hallohill. 
} Now, it is not often that a pretty girl is seen in Leicestershire. The cunning 
creatures are too prudent or too proud to place their attractions in competition 
with those of the best pack of hounds in the kingdom ; and the straggling char- 
mer, a glimpse of whom happens to be espied between two excellent runs, is con- 
sequently doubly estimated. It is not her fate to 
Waste her sweetness onthe desert heir. 








mind with the favourite horse on which he hunted the morning of the evening 
which first brought them into each other's company ; withthe favourite hounds 
j Which distinguished themselves in that eventful run; with the leaps in which he 
figured ; with al] the joys, in short, of his existence as a sportsman. 
| And so felt the young Earl of Smashborough towards my pretty cousin 
Though he had seen her, Wednesday after Wednesday, at Almacks, throughout 


} , 
| the season, and thought nothing of her, he had not spent four days at Hallohill | 
| Park, hunting every morning and flirting every evening, before he began to vote 


Melton a bore, even with all its accessions of whist, ecarté, and chicken-hazard ; 
| and, finding himself desperately in love with Miss Verelst, fancied himself des- 
| perately in love with domestic felicity. It so happens that Hallohill Park lies 


| exactly 110 miles from Hyde Park Corner, (so as to preclude all fear of Aunt | 


| Barbara's interposition to forewarn the General that Lord Smashborough,tlough 


| an English Earl, with an estate of £35,000 per annum, was a gambler and a | 


| libertine ;) and my Cousin Sophy has accordingly accomplished her destinies of 
| becoming a Countess. 


| Ishall never forget Aunt Barbara's iriitation of mind, when the fact was first | 


| disclosed to her by an announcement in the newspapers :—‘ We learn that the 
| lovely and accomplished Miss Verelst is about to be led to the hymeneal altar by 
| the Earl of Smashborough.” Yes, the newspapers had learnt a family fact, of 
| which she remained in ignorance. 

| “ Led to the hymeneal altar, indeed! Ay, ay, I have often heard her say that 
| she was to be led, but not to be drove,” sneered the old maid. However, on 


such an occasion, I fancy no very hard driving would have been necessary. The 


| girl has, doubtless, jumped at the match; she, who was so gone off! she, who | 
g ’ jum} ; ’ g 


was on her last legs! Well, I only hope it may turn out as she expects. | 
trust that, this day twelvemonths, General Verelst and his daughter will be able 
| to express themselves as well satisfied with the connexion asnow. But I have 


| my doubts ! I have my misgivings! Without pretending to enter into the scan- | 


| dals of the times, I must say that Lord Smashborough’s affair with Ma’m’selle 
| Angelique, the opera-dancer, has been a little ¢oo public. His lordship wishes 
it to be public, I conclude, by his giving her his liveries. Well, things were not 
| managed by gentlemen in that audacious way in my young days.” 
| “Certainly not, if we are to believe the evidence in the cause of Hackman 
| and Miss Rae,” said I, laughing. ‘* Yet Lord Sandwich was not only a gentle 
} man, buta Lord of the Admiralty !” 
| ‘* And, pray, where is Miss Verelst to be married, and when?” demanded Aunt 
i Barbara, turning a deaf ear to my re tort. 4 

“They come to town on the 24th of this month; and on the 2d or 3d of next, 
the wedding is to take place.” 

** Allow herself only a week for visits of cere mony to her friends—for the selec- 
tion of her wedding clothes!” shrieked Aunt Barbara, in amazement 

eo fancy Sophia wrote from Hallohill to her different tradespeople ; and ex- 
| pects her érousseau to be finished by the time she arrives.” 
| ** Write to her trade speople for her wedding clothes?” again ejaculated Aunt 

Barbara. ‘‘ And who is to ensure her against being cheated in the quality of 

satins, lawns, leces, furs, and linen? You don’t know what you are 


Devoted to the pleasures of the chase, on the contrary, he associates her in his | 


| weightier business has she on her hand? I remember the time when the high- 
, est Duchess in the land would not have allowed her mantuamaker to put an ell 
of edging upon her gown, which she had not herself selected at the laceman’s. 
As regards myself, (and, I fancy, old Sir Marmaduke’s daughter is entitled toas- 
sert herself a lady born,) I was one of the best feelers of a silk that ever entered 
Snuggs’ shop. You have heard of Suuggs, the celebrated silk mercer of Chan- 
dos Street, ann Garden, where each customer, on stepping from her carriage 
in winter-time, was served with a cup of chocolate ell! it was to Snuggs’ 
that ladies used to repair to select the bluffs and brocades for their wedding 
suits. First, there was the wedding dress and undress ; then the presentation 
suit ; then the ball suit; then the winter and summer birth-day suits—fourteen 
breadths in each—seven in the gown, and seven in the petticoat ; and often ata 
guinea, dr even two guineas a yard. I only ask you, Mr. Allspy, whether the 
choice of such articles; articles destined to last one’s life, and perhaps to 
descend to those who are to come after us, was to be intrusted to interested 
hands *” 

‘A lady’s gown, thank heaven, is not in these days,quite so permanent,” I re- 
plied. “ They neither occupy quite so great a space in the world, norso long & 
time. I have no doubt Sophy is perfectly safe in Mrs. Murray’s hands, and 
that both of them will shine on the occasion.” 

“ But her laces, my dear sir, her laces !” 

** Will be furnished, I suppose, by the stay-maker.” { 

“Do you suppose, sir, I am talking of stay laces? I mean her suit of point 
for winter, her suit of Mechlin for summer, her suit of Brussels and Lisle for the 
demie saisons ?” 
| ** You are really too learned for me,” cried I, shrugging my shoulders. “In 

Sophy Verelst’s letters to her people, I saw no qpocliantinn about lace.” 
‘Good God ! the most important item in the whole wedding order! In my 
time, a woman of condition would have as soon thought of marrying without 
diamonds, as without point ; unless, at that important crisis, she secure @ pro- 
| per vision for her suitable appearance through life in the fashionable world,where 

is she ever likely to obtain her due? Parents usually economize with their 
| daugliters; husbands always economize with their wives ; and unless in ta- 
| king the intermediary step which conducts her from the guardianship of the one 
| to the care of the other, a woman is never likely tobe decently set up. Wed- 
| ding clothes, sir, ought to-be~so™ judiciously selected, as to form a fund to be 
| drawn upon without fear of exhaustion, for the remainder of life.” 

‘I fear poor Sophy has been influenced by no such foresight,” said T; 
| “being too happy in her marriage to care for the paraphernalia by which it is 
| embellished.” 
| ‘Poor young creature !” sighed Aunt Barbara, with an air of ineffable con- 
| tempt; and ‘poor young creature” did she hourly repeat, throughout the hur- 

ried preparations for Sophy Verelst’s wedding. According to her notions, no- 
| thing was done right. The forms and ceremonies of decorum were most inde- 
cently disregarded. For things went on as usual in the house ; and, saving that 
Smashborough dined three or fourtimes in the ten days with his future father- 
in-law, and paid longer morning visits than other people, no one need have 
known that he was attracted to Bruton Street by any extraordinary circumstan- 
ces or pretension. 

“Pray, what day is this strange marriage to take place?” inquired Aunt Bar- 
bara, as the epoch originally fixed drew near. 

‘**On Friday or Saturday, I believe.” 

“On Friday or Saturday ?”’ cried the old lady. “‘ You forget. that this is Wed- 
nesday, when you assert that the happy day is not yet definitely settled! Pray, 
what sort of invitations will be sent out, or what sort of preparations made, if 
this singular uncertainty be prolonged ?” 





“‘T fancy there will be neither preparations nor_invitations,” said I; aware 
that all Mrs. Barbara’s white lace had been at acleaner and mender’s for six 
weeks past, with a view of figuring at the ceremony. “ Smashborough is a sans 
facon kind of fellow, who hates al! that kind of thing.” 

‘‘Lerd Smashborough is a what, sir,” demanded my aunt, drawing up her 
chin. 

‘A young man not fond of displays or formalities. Provided he be surround- 
ed at church with his bride and her nearest relations, he ” 

‘At Church?” shrieked Aunt Barbara, again interrupting me. “ Miss 





Verelst unite herself with an Earl, and be defrauded of her bishop and her special 
| license ” 


“By no means. Smashborough’s uncle, the old Bishop of E —-, is to per- 
form the ceremony, but in honour of the relationship rather than the mitre. As 
to the special license, it will afford the happy pair the privilege of marrying when 
and where they think proper ; and they wisely think proper that it should be in 
their parish church.” 

“Well, if ever I heard anything so preposterous! What singular want of 
delicacy ; and in ayoung person so well brought up!” ejaculated my prim 
aunt. “ Aftersuch an inauguration into married life, what is to be expected of 
her?” ' 

‘That she will be a very charming, and, I trust, a very happy woman,” cried 
I. ‘To-morrow morning, by the way, the settlements are to be signed.” 

“To-morrow evening you mean; the signature is a/ways arranged of an even- 

ing, usually the evening preceding the wedding.” 

* But Smashborough and the General wish to have it over to-morrow morn- 
ing, because they are engaged to some county dinner, or something of that 
kind.” 

Dine out the day before his marriage?” cried Aunt Barbara, clapping her 

| hands, 

“It is not absolutely settled that they are to be married on Friday.” 

| “OnaFripay! Itrustin heaven not !” 

| «They are to proceed, after the wedding, to Smashborough’s eottage, near 
| Ascot; and as it 1s only a sporting-box,a mere bachelor's hall, he has had it 
| completely refurnished ; and can’t get Bantry’s people out of the house. They 
' 
| 
| 


pledged themselves for to-day ; but it seems nothing is ready.” 

« And was it, then, in sucha state asto be unfit for the young Ceuntess’ re- 
ception!’ demanded Aunt Barbara, with a significant glance. 

‘‘Humph! ‘That is a matter of opinion. I fancy there has been oddish com- 
pany there, nowand then. Bachelors, you know, particularly sporting men,can- 
not be expeeted to be so very particular. One of Smashborough’s first steps to- 
vards reformation has been to refurnish his house. Ma’am’selle Angelique was 
pensioned off at the end of last season.’ 


Aunt Barbara would hear no more. There was no occasiun that she should? 
for she had been purposely overlooked throughout the affair by the young lady, 
who had so much cause to complain of her officiousnesa. ‘The wedding, how- 
| ever, did not the less take place because the venerable spinster was not mvited. 
All went on en régle—that is, according to les régles of the present day. Gun- 
ter's counter was whitened over, for an hour orso, with wedding-cake. Three 
or four carriages drew up quietly to the vestry door of St. George’s Church. 
The bride, in an elegant but simple morning dress, was escorted to the altar by 
four charming girls, renowned in the annals of Almacks, all arrayed uniformly in 
pale blue After the ceremony, the party, amounting to about twenty, and con- 
sisting of the bridesmaids and their parents, the General and the bridesman, (un- 
worthily represented in my obscure person,) were entertained with @ handsome 












































in. 
Neveribelese, the Morning Post of the following day had matter to exercise 


its usual magniloquence concerning the wedding. What with the Right 
Honourable bridegroom, the Bishops and special license, Sophy’s marriage cut 
a very proper figure in the newspapers, under the head of 

Sprenpip Hymenears in Hicu Lire. 


Of the four ae, bridesmaids, two were Lord Smashborough’s sisters, the 
Ladies Cecilia and Ciementina Smackaway ; theothertwo, Lady Elizabeth Lofty 
and the Honourable Miss Hopham, Maid of Honour to her Majesty ; whose pa- 

of course, afforded an Earl and Countess or two to bring up the rear, 
in the list of persons present. All looked exceedingly respectable. The pub- 
lic had every reason to be satisfied that ‘‘ Sophia, sole daughter and heiress of 
Major-General Verelst, of the H. C.S.—C. B.,” had not thrown herself away. 

“I suppose it is the order of the day for people to cut their old-fashioned re- 
lations,” observed Aunt Barbara ; who, though somewhat pacified, by receivin 
an inordinate slice of wedding-cake, still brooded over her grievances. ‘ Had 

been invited, Lady Smashborough, perhaps, might not have been the worse offfor 
receiving, on her wedding-day, a salguidloent pair of rose-diamond girandoles 
a Brae mother’s) which I had caused to be reset for her at my silversmith’s 
in Leicester Fields ;” and saying which, she took from her work-box, and half- 
opened, for my tantalization, a little red morocco case, containing a pair of dull 
locking disfigurements, apparently set in pewter, which would have caused the 
blood to curdle in the veins of Horr and Mortimer. 

“T intended to have presented these to her Ladyship, when she shewed her- 
self to the vite. pa after retiring to change her dress, previous to quitting 
pry observed my-Aunt Barbara, with a look proclaiming her consciousness 
of injury. 

“ But, my dear madam, Lady Smashborough neither retired nor changed her 
dress,” saidI. ‘As she had only a drive of twenty miles in prospect, it mat- 
tered little whether she wore a white silk pelisse or a:grey one.” 

Aunt Barbara made no answer. Her disgust was too great for words. 

Some ten ~— afterwards, I found myself tapped onthe arm in Regent 
Street by a spindled foot-boy in leathern gaiters, who requested me to “‘ step to 
Missus, whose carriage was waiting at Hodge and Lowman’s door.”—“ Missus” 

roved, as I expected, from this association with a bargain shop, to be my Aunt 
arbara; whose bilious looking chariot greatly resembles the one in which 
Merlin the conjuror used to drive about Hyde Park, when I was a youth.” 

“Step in!” said she, when leather-gaiters had opened the carriage door. 
But I pleaded business, and was permitted to enjoy my hurried interview in the 
open air. ‘I have a very serious question to ask you,” said my aunt, knit- 
ting her brows:—‘“I heard it protested, at Lady Poppington’s whist 
party last night, that Lady Sinashborough was seen at the opera on Tuesday 

night !” 

“Very likely,” said I ; ‘but I was not aware of her being in town. Smash- 
=r has driven up once or twice ; but only to return to dinner.” 

“My dear sir, reflect upon what you are saying! The Earl and Countess 
— - their ee aw 

8 that an obstacle to Sophia’s enjoying a new opera—so passionately fond 
as she is of music?” said I didi ” . ‘ 

“* A new opera, and passionately fond of music, duFing the honeymoon!” eja- 
culated my Aunt Swe tly . . F , 

“The Rauzinella, you know, leaves us next week, to fulfil her engagements 
at St. Petersburg,” said I —Sophia was her favourite pupil. You would not 
have had her lose the last night of the Rauzinella?” 

“The last night of the Ravzinella, during her honeymoon !” again exclaimed 
my Aunt Barbara. 

“And why not !”’ said I, trying to suppress a smile. 

“In my time, sir,” cried the old lady, making her lynx muff revolve upon 
her ot. hands with agitation—* In my time, the honeymoon was a sacred 

epoch. No unhallowed eyes, not even those of the nearest female relative, 
were allowed to examine the blushes of the bride, or investigate her sentiments. 
During that privileged period, the happy couple were non-existent for the re- 
mainder of the human race. All in all to each other, they were nothing to the 
rest of the world, and the rest of the world was nothing tothem. Their exist- 
ence was a mere supposition. Before my time, a scandalous custom prevailed, 
I fancy, of a wedding ball and an exhibition, the following Sunday, at church. 
But the good sense and good feeling of society revolted against it; and, for 
nearly a century, (down to these degenerate days, the customs of which I do 
not pretend to expound,) a whole calendar month has always been allowed a 

oung lady, to accustom herself to the novelty of her situation as a matron. 

uried in some secluded country-house, or whirled along incog, on a tour, it was 
not till the close of six weeks, at soonest, they were heard of by their nearest 
relatives. At the close of two months, a letter announced them to be on their 
return ; and some time was still suffered to elapse before they ventured to shew 
themselves in public places, or to receive company at home.” 

“How confoundedly they must have been bored!” was my involuntary eja- 
culation. “Thank goodness, such trying téte-a-tétes are now abridged, or a 
honey-moon would be as dull as a mill-pond. Three weeks, a fortnight, a week, 
according to the habits and inclinations of the parties, are judged quite sufficient. 
People are not thrust out of society as if they had the plague, or the cholera, 
because they have tried to increase their enjoyment of life, by pairing off. Nay, 
I have seen fellows quietly taking their usual ride in the patk a very few days 
after that of their wedding. I must say, I prefer the new system. It is making 
matrimony too appalling to invest it with as much pomp and ceremony as a cri 
rainal execution.” 

_ “And, in my opinion, it is rendering it far too trivial to invest it with so 
little,” cried Aunt Barbara. ‘If people marry with as little hesitation as they 
ut on a pair of new shoes, rely upon it they will fling aside the obligations they 
ave imposed on themselves, with as little ceremony as a pair of old ones.” 

“ The records of Doctors’ Commons say No!” cried I,in my turn. “The 
Consistory Cuurt swears we are better people than we used to be. Ha! there 
is ms nad herself kissing her hand to us!” 

“The lady in the pink bonnet and feathers, smiling and bowing in that una- 
bashed manner, the Countess of Smashborough !” cried Aunt Barbara, with an 
air of horror. 

‘How very handsome she looks! They must be at Mivart’s! I will go and 
call on them to-morrow morning !” cried I. 

“A bride at a public hotel! groaned the old lady. ‘ Thomas,” cried she, 
addressing leather gaiters, “* what day of the month is it?” 

“ The 18th, ma’am ; cos the milkman’s bill what com'd in this morning, 
were up i’ th’ 17th, which war as yesterday,” replied leather gaiters, with lo- 
gical precision. 

_ “The 18th, and married only on the 5th of the month ; yet openly driving 
in the public streets of London !” ejaculated his lady. 

“I assure you, my dear ma'am, she is only acting like the rest of the world ; 
‘that is, like her own class of society,” said I. 

_ “The 18th; married on the 5th, yet openly driving in the public streets of 

London !” reiterated Aunt Barbara, almost beside heiself. “ And to be told that 

such is the custom of modern society! Thank goodness, I have long made up 

my mind to retire from the world. My house on Brixton Hill will be vacant 

come Ladyday, and thither will I retreat from the progress of modern cor- 

— Mr. Allapy, sir, good morning. Thomas, tell the coachman to drive 
n. 
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THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


BY “Boz.” 
_ CHAPTER XLVIII. 

Popular rumour concerning the single gentleman and his errand, travelling 
from mouth to mouth, and waxing stronger inthe marvellous as it was bandied 
about—for your popular rumor, unlike the rolling stone of the proverb, is one 
which gathers a deal of moss in its wanderings up and down,—occasioned his 
dismounting at the inn-door to be looked upon as an exciting and attractive spec- 
tacle, which could scarcely be enough admired ; and drew together a large con- 
course of idlers, who, having recdtally been, as it were, thrown out of employ- 
ment by the closing of the wax-work and the completion of the nuptial ceremo- 
mies, considered his arrival as little else than a special providence, and hailed it 
with demonstrations of the liveliest joy. 

Not at all participating in the general sensation, but wearing the depressed 
and wearied look of one who sought to meditate on his disappointment in silence 
and privacy, the single gentleman alighted, and handed out Kit’s mother with a 
‘gloomy politeness which impressed the lookers-on extremely. ‘That done, he 
gave her his arm and escorted her into the house, while several active waiters ran 
on as a skirmishing party, to clear the way and to show the room which was 
ready for their reception. 

“ Any room will do,” said the single gentleman. “ Let it be near at hand 
that's all.” : 

“ Close here sir, if you please to walk this way.” 

“* Would the gentleman like this room '” said a voice, as a little out-of-the-way 
door at the foot of the wall staircase flew briskly open and a head popped out. 
“ He ® quite welcome to it. He's as welcome as flowers in May, or coals at 
Christmas. Would you like this room, sir! Honor me by walking in. Dome 
the — pray.” 

“ Goodness gracious me !”’ cried Kit's i i 
«only think ten - mother, falling back in extreme surprise, 

_ She had some reason to be astonished, for the person who proffered the gra- 
cious invitation was no other than Daniel Quilp. The little door out of which he 
had thrust his head was close to the inn larder; and there he stood, bowing with 


eee : as much at his ease as if the door were that of his own 
; blighting all the legs of mutton and cold roast fowls by bis close com- 
panionship, and looking like the evil genius of the cellars come from under 
nd upon some work of mischief. 
* Would you do me the honor!” said Quilp. 
“T prefer being alone,” replied the single gentleman. 


“Oh!” said Quilp. And with that, he darted in again with one jerk and 
“he the little door to, like a figure in a Dutch clock w y hour strikes. 
“Why it was only last night, sir,” whispered Kit’s mother, hat Ileft him 


in Little Bethel.” 


“ Indeed !” said her fellow-passenger. ‘When did that person come here, 


waiter!” : : 
‘Came down by the night-coach this morning, sir.” 
“Humph! And when is he going?” 


“Can't say sir, really. When the chambermaid asked him just now if he 
should want a bed sir, he first made faces at her, and then wanted to kiss her.” 

“Beg him to walk this way,” said the single gentleman. ‘‘] should be 
glad to exchange a word with him, tell him. Beg him to come at once, do you 
hear?” 

The man stared on receiving these instructions, for the single gentleman had 
not only displayed as htastonishment aa Kit’s mother at sight of the dwarf, 
but, standing in no fear of him, had been at less pains to conceal his dislike and 
repugnance. He departed on his errand, however, and immediately returned, 
ushering in its object 

“ Your servant sir,” said the dwarf, “I encountered your messenger half-way. 
1 thought you'd allow me to pay my compliments to you. Ihope you're well. 
I hope you're very well.” 

There was a short pause, while the dwarf, with half-shut eyes and puckered 
face, stood waiting for an answer. Receiving none, he turned towards his more 
familiar acquaintance. 

“ Christopher's mother!” cried he. “Such a dear lady, such a worthy wo- 
man, so blest in her honest son! How is Christopher’s mother? Have change 
of air and scene improved her? Her little family too, and Christopher! 
Do they thrive? Do they flourish! Are they growing into worthy citizens, 
eh?” 

Making his voice ascend in the scale with every succeeding question, Mr. Quilp 
finished ina shrill squeak, and subsided into the panting look which was custo- 
mary with him, and which, whether it was assumed or natural, had equally the 
effect of banishing all expression from his face, and rendering it, as far as it afford- 
ed any index to his mood or meaning, a perfect blank. 

“Mr. Quilp,” said the single gentleman. 

The dwarf put his hand to his great flapped ear, and counterfeited the closest 
attention. 

‘We two have met before—”’ 

“Surely,” cried Quilp, nodding his head. ‘Oh surely, sir. Such an honor 
and pleasure—it’s both, Christopher’s mother, it’s both—is not to be forgotten so 
soon. By no means!” 

“You may remember that the day I arrived in London, and found the house to 
which I drove, empty and deserted, I was directed by some of the neighbours te 
you, and waited upon you without stopping for rest or refreshment ?” 

‘* How precipitate that was, and yet what an earnest and vigorous measure !” 
said Quilp, conferring with himself, in imitation of his friend, Mr. Sampson 
Brass. 

‘I found,” said the single gentleman, ‘“ you, most unaccountably, in posses- 
sion of every thing that had so recently belonged to another man, and that other 
man, who, up to the time of your entering upon his property, had been looked 
upon as afiluent, reduced to sudden beggary, and driven from house and home.” 

‘“* We had warrant for what we did, my good sir,” rejoined Quilp, “we had 
our warrant. Don’t say driven away either. He went of hisown accord—van- 
ished in the night, sir.” 

‘No matter,” said the single gentleman, angrily. ‘‘ He was gone.” 

“Yes, he was gone,” said Quilp, with the same exasperating composure. 
“No doubt he was gone. The only question was, where. And it is a question 
still.” 

‘* Now, what am I to think,” said the single gentleman sternly regarding him, 
‘“‘of you, who, plainly indisposed to give me any information then—nay, ob- 
viously holding back, and sheltering yourself with all kind of cunning, trickery, 
and evasion—are dogging my footsteps now ?” 

“T dogging !"’ cried Quilp. 

‘“‘ Why, are you not!” returned his questioner, fretted into a state of the ut- 
most irritation. ‘* Were you nota few hours since, sixty miles off, and in the 
chapel to which this good woman goes to say her prayers ?” 

‘* She was there too, I think?” said Quilp, still perfectly unmoved. “TI might 
say, if I was inclined to be rude, how do | know but you are dogging 
my footsteps. Yes, I was at chapel. What then! I’ve read in books that 
pilgrims were used to go to chapel before they went on journeys, to put up 
petitions for their safe return. Wise men! journeys are very perilous—espe- 
cially outside the coach. Wheels come off, horses take fright, coachmen drive 
too fast, coaches overturn. I always go to chapel before I go on journeys. It’s 
the last thing I do on such occasions, indeed.” 

That Quilp lied most heartily in this speech, it needed no very great penetra- 
tion to discover, although for any thing that he suffered to appear in his face, 
voice, or manner, he might heve been clngiing to the truth with the quiet con- 
stancy of a martyr. 

‘‘In the name of all that’s calculated to drive one crazy, man,” said the un- 
fortunate single gentleman, ‘have you not, for some reason of your own, taken 
upon count my errand! don’t you know with what object I have come here, 
and if you do know, can you throw no light upon it ?” 

“You think I’ma conjuror, sir,” replied Quilp, shrugging up his shoulders. 
“Tf I was, I should tell my own fortune—and make it.” 

‘‘Ah! we have said all we need say, I see,” returned the other, throwing 
himself impatiently upon a sofa. ‘ Pray leave us if yon please.” 

“ Willingly,” returned Quilp. ‘Most willingly, Christopher’s mother, my 
good suul, farewell. A pleasant journey—back sir. Ahem!” 

With these parting words, and with a grin upon his features altogether inde- 
scribable, but which seemed tobe compounded of every monstrous grimace 
of which men or monkeys are capable, the dwarf slowly retreated and closed 
the door behind him. : 

“Oho!” he said when he had regained his own room, and sat himself down 
ina chair with his arms akimbo. ‘‘Oho! Are you there, my friend! In- 
deed !” 





restraint he had lately put upon his countenance by twisting it into all imagina- 
ble varietiesof ugliness, Mr. Quilp, rocking himself to and fro in his chair and 
nursing his left leg at the same time, fell into certain meditatiuns, of which it 
may be necessary to relate the substance. 

First, he reviewed the circumatances which had led to his repairing to that 
spot, which were briefly these. Dropping in at Mr. Sampson Brass’s office on 
the previous evening, in the absence of that gentleman and his learned sister, 
he had lighted upon Mr. Swiveller, who chanced at the moment to be sprinkling 
a glass of waim gin and water on the dust of the law, and to be moistening his 
clay, as the phrase goes, rather copiously. But as clay in the abstract, when 
too much moistened, becomes of a weak and uncertain consistency, breaking 
down in unexpected places, retaining impressions but faintly, and preserving no 
strength or steadiness of character, so Mr. Swiveller’s clay, having imbibed a 


much that the various ideas impressed upon it were fast losing their distinctive 
character, and running into each other. It is not uncommon for human clay in 
this condition to value itself above all things upon its great prudence and saga- 
city; and Mr. Swiveller, especially prizing himself upon these qualities, took 
occasion to remark that he had made strange discoveries in connexion with the 
single gentleman who lodged above, which he had determined to keep within 
his own bosom, and which neither tortures nor cajolery should ever induce him 
toreveal. Of this determination Mr. Quilp expressed his high approval, and 
setting himself in the same breath to goad Mr. Swiveller on to further hints, 
soon made out that the single gentleman had been seen in communication with 
Kit, and that this was the secret which was never to be disclosed. 

Possessed of this piece of information, Mr. Quilp directly supposed that the 
single gentleman above stairs must be the same individual who had waited on 
him, and having assured himself by further inquiries that this surmise was cor- 
rect, had no difficulty in arriving at the conclusion that the intent and object of 
his correspondence with Kit was the recovery of his old client and the child. 
Burning with curiosity to know what proceedings were afoot, he resolved to 
pounce upon Kit's mother as the person least able to resist his arts, and conse- 
quently the most likely to be entrapped into such revelations as he sought ; so 
taking an abrupt leave of Mr Swiveller, he hurried to her house. The good 
woman being from home, he made inquiries of a neighbor, as Kit himself did 
soon afterwards, and being directed to the chapel betook himself there, in order 
to waylay her, at the conclusion of the service. 

He had not sat in the chapel morethan a quarter of an hour, and with his eyes 
piously fixed upon the ceiling was chuckling inwardly over the joke of his being 
there at all, when Kit himself appeared. Watchful as a lynx, one glance show- 
ed the dwarf that he had come on business. Absorbed in appearance, as we 
have seen, and feigning a profound abstraction, he noted every circumstance of 
his behavior, and when he withdrew with his family, shot out after him. In 
fine, he traced them to the notary’s house ; learnt the destination of the carriage 
from one of the postillions ; and knowing that a fast night-coach started for the 
same place, at the very hour which was on the point of striking, from a street 








‘ 


hard by, darted round to the coach-office without more ado, and took his seat up- 









Chuckling as though in very great glee, and recompensing himself for the | 


considerable quantity of moisture, was in a very loose and slippery state, inso- | 
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on the roof. After ing and re-passing the carriage on the road, and being 
passed and re- by it sundry times in the course of the night, according as 
their stoppages were longer or shorter, or their rate of travelling varied, a f 
reached the town almost together. Quilp kept the chaise in sight, mingled wi 
the crowd, learnt the single gentleman's errand, and its failure, and having pos- 
sessed himself of all that it was material to know, hurried off, reacued the inn 
before him, had the interview just now detailed, and shut himself up in the little 
room in which he hastily reviewed all these occurrences. 

«You are there, are you, my friend!” he repeated, greedily biting his nails, 
« T am suspected and thrown aside, and Kit’s the confidential agent, ishe! I 
shall have to dispose of hiin, Ifear. If we had come up with them this morn- 
ing,” he continued, after a thoughtful pause. ‘“ I was ready to prove a pretty 

ood claim. I could have made my profit. But for these canting hypocrites, 
the lad and his mother, I could get this fiery gentleman as comfortably into m 
net as our old friend—our mutual friend, ha! ha ! ha!—and chubby rosy Nell. 
At the worst, it’s a golden opportunity, not to be lost. Let us find them first, 
and !’ll find means of draining you of some of your superficial cash, sir, while 
there are prison bars, and bolts, and locks, to keep your friend or kinsman ene 
I hate your virtuous people !” said the dwarf, throwing off a bumper of brandy 
and smacking his lips, “ah ! I hate ’em every one !” 

This was not a mere vaunt, but adeliberate avowal of his real sentiments ; for 
Mr. Quilp, who loved nobody, by little and little came to hate everybody, nearly 
or remotely connected with his ruined client; the uld man himself, because he 
had been able to deceive him and elude his vigilance—the child, because she 
was the object of Mrs. Quilp’s commisseration and constant self-reproach—the 
single gentleman, because of his unconcealed aversion to himself—Kit and his 
mother, most naturally, for the reasons already shown. Above and beyondthat 
general feeling of opposition to them, which would have been inseparable from 
his ravenous desire to enrich himself by these altered circumstances, Daniel 
Quilp hated them every one. 

In this amiable mood, Mr. Quilp enlivened himself and his hatred with more 
brandy, and then, changing his quarters, withdrew to an obscure ale-house,under 
cover of which seclusion he instituted all possible inquiries that might lead to 
the discovery of the old man and his grand-child But all was in vain. Not the 
slightest trace or clue could be obtained. They had left the town by night ; no 
one had seen them go; no one had met them on the road ; the driver of no coach, 
cart or wagon, kad seen any travellers answering their description ; nobody had 
fallen in with them, or heard of them. Convinced at last that for the present 
all such attempts were hopeless, he appointed two or three scouts, with promi- 
ses of large rewards in case of their forwarding him any intelligence, and return- 
ed to london by next day’s coach. 

It was some gratification to Mr. Quilp to find, as he took his place upon the 
roof, that Kit’s mother was alone inside; from which circumstance he derived 
in the course of the journey much cheerfulness of spirit, inasmuch as her solitary 
condition enabled him to terrify her with many extraordinary annoyances ; such 
as hanging over the side of the coach at the risk of his life, and staring in with 
his great goggle eyes, which seemed in hers the more horrible from his face be- 
ing upside down ; dodging her in this way from one window to another ; getting 
nimbly down whenever they changed horses, and thrusting his head into the win- 
dow with a dismal squint ; which ingenious tortures had such an effect upon Mrs. 
Nubbles, that she was quite unable for the time to resist the belief that Mr. 
Quilp did in his own person represent and embody that Evil Power, who was 
so vigorously attacked at Little Bethel, and who, by reason of her back- 
slidings in respect of Astley’s and oysters, was now frolicksome and rampant. 

Kit, having been apprised by letter of his mother’s intended return, was wait- 
ing for her at the coach-office ; and great was his surprise when he saw, leering 
over the coachman’s shoulder, like some familiar demon invisible to all eyes but 
his, the well-known face of Quilp. ce 

“* How are you, Christopher!” croaked the dwarf from the coach-top. “ All 
right Christopher. Mother's inside.” 

‘“* Why, how did he come here, mother?” whispered Kit. 

“T don’t know how he came, or why, my dear,” rejoined Mrs. Nubbles, dis- 
mounting with her son’s assistance, “ but he has been a terrifying me out of my 
seven senses, all this blessed day.” 

“ He has?” cried Kis. 

“‘ Vou wouldn’t believe it, that you wouldn't,” replied his mother ; ‘but don’t 
say a word to him, for I really don’t believe he’s human. Hush! Don’t turn 
roundas if I was talking of him, but he’s a squinting at me now in the full blaze 
of the coach lamp, quite awful !” 

In spite of his mother’s injunction, Kit turned sharply round to look. Mr. 
| Quilp was serenely gazing at the stars, quite absorbed in celestial contem- 

plation. 
| “Oh, he’s the artfullest creetur !” cried Mrs. Nubbles. 
| Don't speak to him for the world.” 
“Yes I will, mother. What nonsense. I say sir—” 
Mr. Quilp affected to start, and looked smilingly round. 
“ You let mother alone, will you!” said Kit. ‘* How dare you tease a poor 
lone woman like her, making her miserable and melancholy as if she hadn’t got 
enough to make her so without you. Ain't you ashamed of yourself, you little 
monster ?”’ 
Monster!” said Quilp inwardly, with a smile. ‘“ Ugliest dwarf that could be 
seen anywhere for a penny—monster—ab !”’ 
‘You show her any of your impudence again,” resumed Kit, shouldering the 
bandbox, ‘and I'll tell you what, Mr. Quilp, I won't bear with you any more. 
| You have noright todo it; I’m sure we never interfered with you. This 
is not the first time; and if ever you worry or frighten her again you'll 
oblige me (chough I should be very sorry to do it, on account of your size) to 
beat you.” 

Quilp said not a word in reply, but walking up so close to Kit as to bring his 
eyes within two or three inches of his face, looked fixediy at him, retreated a 
little distance without averting his gaze, approached again, again withdrew, 
and so on for half-a-dozen times, like a head ina phantasmagoria. Kit stood bis 
ground as if in expectation of an immediate assault, but finding that nothing came 
of these gestures, snapped his fingers and walked away; his mother dragging 
| him off as fast as she could, and, even in the midst of his news of litle 
| Jacob and the baby, looking anxiously over her shoulder to see if Quilp were 
| following. 





“But come away. 





CHAPTER XLIX. 
Kit's mother might have spared herself the trouble of looking back so often, 
| for nothing was further from Mr. Quilp’s thoughts than any intention of pur- 
suing her and her son, or renewing the quarrel with which they had parted. 
He went his way, whistling from time to time some fragments of a tune ; and 
with a face quite tranquil and composed, jogged pleasantly toward home ; enter- 
| taininc himself as he went with visions of the fears and terrors of Mrs. Quilp, 
| who, having received no intelligence of him for three whole days and two 
| nights, and having had no previous notice of his absence, was doubtless by 
| that time in a state of distraction and constantly fainting away with anxiety and 
| grief. 

. This facetious probability was so congenial to the dwarf's humour, and so 
| exquisitely amusing to him, that he laughed as he went along until the tears ran 
down his cheeks; and more than once, when he found himself in a by-street, 
| vented his delight in a shrill scream, which greatly terrifying any lonely 
| passenger, who happened to be walking on before him expecting nothing so 
| little, increased his mirth, and made him remarkably cheerful and light- 
| hearted. ; 

In this happy flow of spirits Mr. Quilp reached Tower Hill, when, gazing up 


| at the window of his own setting room, he thought he descried more light 
| than is usual in a house of mourning. Drawing near, and listening atten- 
| tively, he could hear several vuites in earnest conversation, among which he 
| could distinguish, not only those of his wife and mother-in-law, but the tongues 
| of men. 

“Ha!” eried the jealous dwarf, “ What's this? 

sitors while I’m away ?” 
| A smothered cough from above, was the reply. He felt in his pockets 
| for his latch-key, but had forgotten it. There was no resource but to knock at 
| the door. 
| “A light in the passage,” said Quilp, peeping through the key-hole. “A 
| very soft knock ; and, by your leave my lady, I may yet steal upon you une- 
wares. Soho!” 
| A very low and gentle rap, received no answer from within. But after a 
second application to the knocker, no louder than the first, the door was softly 
opened by the boy from the wharf, whom Quilp, instantly gagged with one hand, 
and dragged into the street with the other. 

“ You'll throttle me, master,” whispered the boy. ‘ Let go, will you!” 
| Who's up stairs, you dog !” retorted Quilpin the same tone. “ Tell me. 
| And don’t speak above your breath, or I'll choke you in good earnest.” 
| The boy could only point to the window, and reply with astified giggle, ex- 
| pressive of such intense enjoyment, that Quilp clutched him by the throat again 
| and might have carried his threat into execution, or at least have made very 
| good progress towards that end, but for the boy's nimbly extricating himself 
from his grasp, and fortifying himself behind the nearest post, at which, after 
some fruitless attempts to catch him by the hair of his head, his master, was 
obliged to come to a parley. 

“ Will vou answer!” said Quilp. 
* You won't let one speak,” replied the boy. “ 
think you’re—you're dead. Ha, ha, ha!” : 
“ Dead!" cried Quilp, relaxing into a grim laugh himself. “No. Do they? 
Do they really, you dog!” d 
“ They think you're—you're drowned,” replied the boy, who, in his male 


Do they entertain such vi- 


“ What's going on, above 1” 
hey—ha, ha, ha !—they 
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cious nature had a strong infusion of his master. ‘ You was last seen on the 
brink of the wharf, and they think yeu tumbled over. Ha, ha!” 

The prospect of playing the spy under such delicious circumstances, and of 
pera. gare | them all by walking in alive, gave more delight to Quilp then the 
greatest stroke of good fortune could possibly have inspired him with. He 
was no less tickled than his hopeful assistant, and they both stood for some 
seconds, grinning and gasping, and wagging their heads at each other, on either 
side of the post, like an unmatchable pair of Chinese idols. 

“ Not a word,” said Quilp, making towards the door on tiptoe. ‘Nota 
sound, not so much as a creakin Beant or a stumble against a cobweb. Drown- 
ed, eh, Mrs. Quilp !—Drowned ?”” . 

So saying, he blew out the candle, kicked off his shoes, and groped his way 
up stairs ; leaving his delighted young friend in an ecstacy of summersets on 
the pavement. 

The bed-room door on the staircase being unlocked, Mr. Quilp slipped in, and 
planted himself behind the door of communication between that chamber and 
the sitting-room, which standing ajar to render both more airy, and ag a very 
convenient chink (of which he often availed himself for purposes of espial, 
and had indeed enlarged with his pocket- knife), enabled him not only to hear, but 
to see distinctly what was passing. 

Applying his eye to this convenient place, he descried Mr. Brass seated at the 
table with pen, ink, and the case-bottle of ram—his own case-bottle, and his 
own particular Jamaica—convenient to his hand ; with hot water, fragrant le- 
mons, white lump sugar, and all things fitting; from which choice materials, 
Sampsen, by no meaus insensible to their claims upon his attention, had com 
pounded a mighty glass of punch reeking hot; which he was at that very mo- 
ment stirring up with a teaspoon, and contemplating with looks in which a faint 
assumption of sentimental regret, struggled but weakly with a bland and com- 
jortable joy. Atthe same table, with both her elbows upon it, was Mrs. Jini- 
win; no longer sipping other people’s punch feloniously with, teaspoons, but 

aking deep draughts from a jorum of her own; while her daughter—not exact- 

ly with ashes on her head,or sackcloth on her back, but preserving a very decent 
and becoming appearance of sorrow nevertheless—was reclining in an easy- 
chair, and soothing her grief with a smaller allowance of the same glib liquid. 
There were also present, a couple ef water-side men, bearing between 
them certain machines called drags; even these fellows were accommodated 
with a stiff glass a-piece ; and as they drank with a great relish, and were natu- 
rally of a red-nosed, pimple-faced, convivial look, their presence rather increased 
than detracted from that decided appearance of comfort, which was the great 
characteristic of the party. 


“Tf I could poison that dear old lady’s rum and water, murmured Quilp, ‘I'd 
die happy.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Brass, breaking the silence, and raising his eyes to the ceil- 
ing with a sigh, ‘‘ who knows but he may be looking down upon us now! Who 
knows but he may be surveying us from—from somewheres or another, and con- 
templating us with a watchful eye! Oh Lord!” 

ere Mr. Brass stopped to drink half his punch, and then resumed ; looking 
at the other half ashe spoke. with a dejected smile. 





“‘T can alinost fancy,” said the lawyer shaking his head, “ that I see his eye | 
givtening down at the very bottom of my liquor. When shall we look upon | 
is like again? Never,never! One minute we are here”—holding his tumbler | 
before his eyes—“ the next we are there’—guiping down its contents, and | 
striking himself emphatically a little below the chest—* in the silent tomb. 
To think that I should be drinking his very ram! It seems like a dream.” 

With the view, nu douvt, of testing the reality of his position, Mr. Brass | 
pushed his tuinbler as he spoke towards Mts. Jiniwin for the purpose of being | 
replenished ; and turned towards the attendant mariners. | 

‘“‘ The search has been quite unsuccessful then?” 

“Quite, master. But I should say that if he turns up any where, he’ll come 
ashore somewhere about Grinidge to-morrow, at ebb tide, eh, mate ?” 

The other gentleman assented, observing that he was expected at the Hos- 
pital, and that several pensioners would be ready to receive him when he ar- 
rived. 

“‘ Then we have nothing for it but resignation,” said Mr. Brass; nothing but | 
resignation, and expectation. It would be a comfort to have his body ; it would 
be a dreary comfort.” 


“Oh, beyond a doubt,” assented Mrs. Jiniwin hastily ; if we once had that, | 
we should be quite sure.” 

“With regard to the descriptive advertisement, said Sampson Brass, teking 
uphis pen. ‘It is a melancholy pleasure to recal his traits. Respecting his 
legs now es 

“‘ Crooked, certainly,” said Mrs. Jiniwin. 

‘Do you think they were crooked ?” said Brass, in an insinuating tone. “1 
think I see them now coming up the street very wide apart, in nankeen panta- 
loons a little shrunk and without straps. Ah! what a vale of tears we live in 
Do we say crooked ?” 

“‘T think they were a little so,” observed Mrs. Quilp with a sob. 


* Legs crooked,” said Brass, writing as he spoke; ‘large head, short body, 
legs crooked.” 


‘“* Very crooked,” suggested Mrs. Jiniwin. | 

“*We'llnot say very crooked, ma’am,” said Brass piously. ‘Tet us not 
bear hard upon the weaknesses of the deceased. He is gone ma’am,to where 
his legs will never come in question. We will content ourselves with crooked, 
Mrs. Jiniwin.” 

“T thought you wanted the truth,” said the old lady. ‘* That’s all.” 

“Bless your eyes, how I love you,” muttered Quilp. ‘ There she goes 
again. Nothing but punch!” 

“This is an occupation,” said the lawyer, laying down his pen and emptying 
his glass, which seems to bring him before my eyes like the Ghost of Hamlet's 
father, in the very clothes that he wore on work-a-days. His coat, his waist- 
coat, his shoes and stockings, his trousers, his hat, his wit and humor, his pathos 
and his umbrella, all come before me like visions of my youth. His linen !” said 
Mr. Brass smiling fondly at the wall, ‘his linen which was always of a parti- 
cular color, for such was his whim and fancy—how plain | see his linen now !” 
“ You had better go on, sir,” said Mrs. Jiniwin impatiently. 

“True ma’am, true,” cried Mr. Brass. ‘ Our faculties must not freeze with 


grief. I'll trouble you for alittle more of that,ma’am. A question now arises, 
with relation to his nose.” 

“* Flat,” said Mrs. Jiniwin. 

“ Aquiline!” cried Quilp, thrusting in his head, and striking the feature with 
his fist. ‘* Aquiline, you hag. Do you see it? Do you call this flat? Do you ! 
Eh?’ 

“Oh capital, capital !” shouted Brass, from the mere force of habit. “ Excel- 
lent ! How very good he is! He's a most remarkable man—so extremely 
whimsical! Such an amazing power of taking people by surprise !” 

Quilp paid no regard whatever to these compliments, nor to the dubious and 
frightened look into which the lawyer gradually subs ded, nor to the shrieks of 
his wife and mother-in-law, nor to the Jatter’s running from the room, nor to the 
former's fainting away. Keeping his eye fixed on Sampson Brass, he walked | 
upto the table, and beginning with his glass, drank off the contents, and | 
went regularly round until he had emptied the other two, when he seized the | 


case-bottle, and hugging it under his arm surveyed him with a most extraordina- 
ry leer. 


** Not yet, Sampson,” said Quilp. ‘Not just yet!” 
** Oh very good indeed !” cried Brass, recovering bis spirits a little. “Ha ha 
ha! Oh exceedingly good! There’s not another man alive who could carry it off | 


like that. A most difficult position to carry off. But he has such a flow of good 
humor, such an amazing flow !” 


“Good night,” said the dwarf, nodding expressively. 

** Good night sir, good night,” cried the lawyer, retreating backwards towards 
the door. ‘ This is a joyful occasion indeed, extremely joyful. Ha ha ha! oh} 
very rich, very rich, indeed, remarkably so !”” 44 

Waiting until Mr. Brass’s ejaculations died away in the distance (for he conti- 
nued to pour them out, all the way down stairs) Quilp advanced towards the two 
men, who yet lingered in a kind of stupid amazement. 

“Have you been dragging the river all day, gentlemen!” said the dwart, 
holding the door open with great politeness, 

** And yesterday, too, master.” | 

“Dear me you've had a deal of trouble. Pray consider everything yours that | 
you find upon the—upon the body. Good night!” J | 

The men looked at each other, but had evidently no inclination to argue the | 
point just then, and shuffled out of the room. This speedy clearance effected, 
Quilp locked the doors ; and, still embracing the case-bottle with shrugged-up 
shoulders and folded arms, stood looking at iis insensible wife like a dismounted 
nightmare. | 


| 
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SNUBBING A SNOB. 
From the Clockmaker : By Samuel Slick. | 

On our arrival at the inn at Windsor we were shown into a spacious apart-| 
ment, in some respects answering in appearance and use to an English coffee- | 
room. At the upper end, near the window, sat a stranger, looking at rather| 
than reading a ne wspaper. ; 

Look there now, said Mr. Slick in an undertone, jist look there now, for 
goodness gracious sake! Did you ever see the beat of that? ‘hat isa Bri-| 
tisher; 1 know him by the everlastin’ scorny airhe wears—for them benighted 
Fnglish think no one can see inthe dark but themselves. He is what they call, 
a snob that, and a full-fed one too; for when nuts grow ripe, hogs grow fat. | 
He is a-doin’ a bit of Paris that man, to astonish the weak uarves of the natives 


ec Albion. 

with. He has been across the Channel, you see; and he has got a French 
barber to make him look like a bigger fool than he was afore he left home. 
Look at his hair, divided like on the top of his head, combed down straight over 
each ear, and fallin’ full and curly on the cape of his coat ; his _Mmustachies 
squared out at each eend like the brush of a weasel’s tail, and that little tuft of 
hair a-hanging from his onder lip, like aturkey-cock’s beard. Ain't he enough 
to charm the heart of a kitchen broomstick, that’s all! He looks for all the 
world like one of them ancient heads in the old pictures at the Jews’ shops to 
London. Then see that chalky, white, bleached hand he is passin’ leisurely 
over his mouth to show the flash rings on his fingers ; and how slow he passes 
his eye from the paper over the roem, to meditate knowin’ like, 38 if he could 
see what's what, and take it all in at a draft. That goney is half puppy, half 
philosopher, I expect. How I would like to walk into him! Jt’s such fun to 
“Snub a Snob,” ain’t it? and to knock the rust off of him! Oh, dear! I sup- 
pose we shall get some rael travellers at last, that do know somethin’, for the 
dirt always goes before the broom. Jist so it is to Florida: a horse won't live 
there on a new farm, so they have te use asses till the pasture gets old and good, 
and the feed sweet. And I suppose, now we have got steam and good inns, 
these asses of travellers will get a walkin’ ticket, and men of sense will take 
their place. I must say, if he only had a good strong horse sense, I'd like to 
show him how totell a wood-chuck from a skunk ; but he hante, that’s clear ; 
so I'll jist set him off on a hand-gallop, and then snub him. He accordingly 
walked over to that end of the roo:n, and commenced making his acquaintance. 

The conversation that ensued turned on the value of the North American 
Colonies ; and although a native and a resident of one of them myself, I am free 
to admit I was not aware of the unlimited extent to which they are dependent 
on England for their manufactures, until my attention was drawn to it by the 
lively and pointed sketch of Mr. Slick. His utterance was so rapid, that I fear 
I have missed some parts of his illustration, although I committed the substance 
of it to paper the same afternoon. I have onfy to regret that some of the op- 
ponents of the Colonies were not present to hear so triumphant a vindication of 
these neglected and undervalued possessions. A 

Tabular accounts few men read, and still fewer know how to appreciate. A 
personal application like the preseut, which shows the practical working of the 
trade, could it only be given in his own words, and his own peculiar manner, is 
worth a hundred of the dull speeches and still duller articles of the modern 
litical economists, for it establishes beyond all doubt this important fact, that 
these provinces are as much dependent on England for every article of manu- 
facture used in them, as Oxford or Cambridge is, and that a colonial market is 
strictly and literally a home market. 


I suppose, said Mr. Slick, you didn’t come by the Great Western, did you? 
—I did, sir.—How was rice when you left England, and Cotton? Have they 
riz in markit ! How was they quoted when you quit! I guess some of the Liver- 
poolers will pass out of the leetle eend of the horn afore they are done yet, won't 
they? 

These interrogatories, and many others, were all answered with great good- 
humour by the stranger, who appeared much amused with the ease and freedom 
of the Clockmaker’s manner. At last Mr. Slick put the never-failing Americen 
question, ‘* How do you like the country?” ‘Io this Snob replied in terms of 
great admiration of the beauty of the scenery, and the fertility of the soil; but 
being of the reform school of politiciaus, could see nothing that did not require 
change, and denounced all colonies in general, and the North American ones 
in particular, as useless and expensive incumbrances ; stated his conviction that 
the day was not far distant when they would demand their independence ; that 
the sooner both parties separated the better it would be for them, and that true 
wisdom, as well as their mutual interest dictated immediate separation. He con- 
cluded by asking Mr. Slick if he did not concur in that opinion ? 

Well, said the Clockmaker, I will give you my opinion, free gratis for 
nothin’, if you won’t be offended. Oh! certainly not, said Snob. I shall not 
ouly not be offended, but most happy to hear your views; the object of 
travelling is not to disseminate one’s own opinions, but to hear those of others. 
Well, then, said Mr. Slick, like begets like in a general way, for it’s a law of 
natur’. Horses, do ye see, beget horses, owls beget owls, and asses beget asses 
—it never fails; and stupid parents seldom nor ever have wise children. Now 
I ain’t a-goin’ to say that John Bull is a cussed, stupid, thick-headed old 
goney, (for I don’t mean no offence, stranger, but only to argue it out plain, 
and nothin’ personal, and because it wouldn’t be pretty talk that,) but I estimate 
he is a considerable some tho’, and if Blue-nose is a leetle soft like, a leetle 
onderbaked or so, why it’s no great wonder considerin’ the stock he comes of. 
John Bull has got a’most a grand estate in these colonies, a’most an excellent 
market, too, anddon’t know nothin’ about either—fact, I assure you; and if it 
warn’t they speak better English here than the British do, yeu would fancy 
yourself at home a’most, for everything you hear, see, or touch here, is English. 
Jist look at Blue-nose and see what a woppin’, great big, two-fisted crittur he is : 
you won'tfind such a made man no where a’most. He is more nor six foot 
high in his stocking feet, (and he has got ’em to put on, too, which is more 
nor half the British have,) as strong as a horse, and as supple as an eel. 
Well, when he is born, he isn’t much bigger than a kitten; a squallin’, 
squeelin’, kickin,’ ongainly little whelp as you ever see a’most. Now, what 
is the first thing they do with him?! Why, they wash the young screech 
owl in an English bowl; wrap him up in an English flannel, and fasten it 
with English pins ; and then dress him in an English frock, with an English 
cap trimmed with English lace. If the crittur is sick, they give him English 
physic with an English spoon; and the very first word he larns to speak is 





“ English.” As soon as he begins to use his trotters, and run about, he has 


an English hat, shirt of English linen, coat of English cloth, and shoes of 
English leather. Arter that they send him to school, an’ he writes with an 
English pen, made from an English quill by an English knife, uses English ink 
outof an English inkstand, and paper made in your country, and ruled with an 
Euglish pencil. He spells out of an English dictionary, and reads out of an 
English book. He has hardly learned what Ampersand means, afore they give 
him a horse, such as it is, andhe puts an English bridle into his mouth, and an 
English saddle on his back, and whips the nasty, spavin’d, broken-winded brute, 
with an English whip; and when he stumbies, and throws him off, he swears a 
bushel of horrid English oaths at him. He trims the great, shaggy, hairy beast 
with English scissors ; combs his nasty thick mane with an English comb, and 
curries his dirty hide with an English curry comb; and then ties him up in his 
stall with an English halter. Then comes sportin’; and, to give the crittur his 
due, he ain’t a bad shot nother, seein’ that he is fond of fowlin’, or troutin’, or 
anything but work. Gunnin’ is his delight ; and a wild-duck, a moose, or a car- 
riboo, when they see him a-comin’ to parsecute them, know it’s gone goose with 
them. But where does his gun come from?! and his powder! and his shot? 
and his flask? and his belt? why, clean away from England. Even his flint 
comes from there, for there ain’t a flintstone in all Nova Scotia; and if there was 
the crittur couldn t cut it into shape so as to be any use. He hante the tools; 
and if he had, he don’t know how. That's the reason, I suppose, any one a’most 
can “tix his fint forhim.” It’s more nateral this should be the case in gunnin’ 
than in fishin’; but even here the chap can’t help himself. Tho’ the country is 
covered with wood, he imports his rod, his net, his line, his leads, and even his 
flies. He does, upon my soul! altho’ the forest is filled with flies big enough 
and strong enough to bite thro’ a boot. As soon as his beard comes, (and some- 
times afore, fer | have known boys actilly shave for a beard,) why, he goes and 
gets a British glass to admire his young mug in; he lathers his chin with an 
English brush and English soap, a-lookin’ as big as all out doors, and mows 
away at it with an English razor, sharpened on a British hone, and stropped on 
a British strop; then he puts on an English collar, and ties it up with an English 
stock, and I hope I may be skinned if he don’t call himself an Englishman. A 
chip of the old block he is too: and young Blue-nose is as like old John as two 
peas, the same proud, consaited, self-sufficient, know-nothin’ crittur; a regular 
gag, that’s a fact. 

Why really, sir, said Snob, who was much, and very justly offended at this in- 
decent language, I don’t understand ——.—Oh! but you will understand, said 
Mr. Slick, if you only hear me out. Ina giniral way, ‘bout this time he begins 
to feel raither pitikilar, and he pays a visit to the “ ‘tropolis,” to see the world, 
for a man that hante been to the capital has see’d nothin’; so, instead of taking 
a continental trip, as British boys do, he takes a coastin’ trip in his father’s shol- 
lop to that are great city of great men, Halifax. He fills his first office in this 
life, supercargo of two or three jags of fire-wood, a dozen birch-brooms, a bas- 
ket of bad eggs, a sick calf, and a measly pig ; and, when he has squandered all 
the proceeds of the plunder a larnin’ to drink and swear like a man, he comes to 
tell of the wonderful sights he has see’d, and talk reform politics. But, look to 
ils Vessel, ropes, sails, blocks, anchor, bolts, copper, iron, compass, and all the 
other fixin’s—where do they come from? Why, from where every part of the 
vessel except the sappy, buggy, dry rotted wood she is built with comes from— 
from England. Look at the old, battered watch he is rigged out with, the case 
half lead, half pewter, that he swapped his wood for on the wharf with a woman 
with a painted face and dirty stockinys, who cheated him by calling him * cap- 
tain,” and “squire,” and ‘your honor;” where did that watch, and that old 
trullcome from !—from England, like the rest 


The next thing the sinner looks out for, is a gall, for few created critturs go a 
gallin’ so early as he does. He is hardly cleverly growed up and cut his mother’s 


| 4pron-string afore he is spliced. He never waits till he bas a place to put his 


wile In, or any thing to support her with; he trusts to luck for that, catches the 
bird first and then makes the cage. Well, see how he goes about that ; he cuts 
down the trees to build it with an axe of English iron, saws it with an English 
saw, planes it with an English plane, puts it together with English nails, driven 
by an English hammer, and then paints it with English paint and an English 


| brush. ‘The sashes has English glass, kept in by English putty; the doors are 





ae. 
hung upon English hinges, and secured by English locks (against British thieves 
tho’, for they forgot to reform them afore they shi them out); the floor is 
covered with imported carpets, the windows with imported curtains, and the fire 
made in imported stoves, and fixed with imported tongs and shovels. When he 
gives a house-warmin’ to his friends, for he is rather amorous vf a frolic, the 
plates, knives and forks, decanters and glasses, and every thi else is lish, 
and when the bovs and galls go for to dance, hear the music, ‘sali! Pretty 
music it is too, afore tunes eame in fashion, I guess; but hearit. English fifes, 
English flutes, English drums,and English fiddles. But what's the use of talkin’. 
If I was to tell you what they have got that they have to send to Britain for, it 
would take a month ; but I'll tell you what don’t come: wood, water, stone and 
airth, is all that they can call their own, that doesn’t come from , unless 
it be a few thousand wooden clocks I introduced here, to let em know when grog 
time of day comes. Well, the next house Blue-nose gets into is a small one, 
where his nose and his toes touches the roof. You'd think that he was done with 
England now, and that he could take nothin’ out of the world with him, no more 
than he brought into it; but he ain’t finished yet. The goney wouldn't die hap- 
py, if this was the case. He don’t like to be separated from English manufac- 
tures even in death, for he is so used and so attached to the Old Country, that 
he ealls his own native land Nova Scotia, and England he calls—what do you 
think now! why, he calls it “home;” he does, upon my soul! No, sir, the 
grave don’t part ’em, nordeath shut his pan nother, for, as soon as he is stiff, he 
is dressed in an English shroud, and screwed down with English screws into his 
coffin, that is covered with English cloth, and has a plate on it of English ware, 
for the worms to read his name and age on, if they have larned to spell. The 
minister claps on an English gownd, and reads the English sarvice out of an En- 
glish book, and the grave is filled up agin with airth shovelled in with an English 
shovel, while every man, woman, and child, that bears his name pulls out an En- 
glish handkerchief, to wipe their eyes and blow their noses with, and buy as 
much English black cloth, crape, and what not, as would freight a vessel a’most ; 
for, havin’ larned the multiplication table airly in life, the number of his descend- 
ants would make you stare, know. His children ron the same rig round the 
same course, till they eend by being packed up in a snug pill-box in the same 
grave-yard. And yet, John Bull says, colonies are no good. Why the man isa 
drivelin’, snivelin’, divelin’ idiot, an everlasting born fool, that’s a fact. 

This second outbreak was more than the good-natured stranger could endure, 
and though amused myself at the rhodomontade style of his argument, I 
could not but participate in the annoyance he felt at these gross national reflec- 
tions. 

Really, sir, said Snob, this is too much.—I——TI'lll cut it short then, said Mr. 
Slick, again misunderstanding him ; but it’s true, sic, for all that. Now how is 
a colonist able to pay for all this almighty swad of manufactured plunder, seein’ 
that he has no gold nor silver? why, mainly by his timber, and yet them onfaki- 
lised, onderbaked goneys, the British, actilly want to tax it and reform out the 
trade, so as to give a preference to Baltic timber. We don’t want colony timber, 
says they.—Don’t you tho’, says Blue-nose, then I hope we may be tetotally 
extinctified if we want your manufactures.—What’s the name of your great on 
to Canadat—Do you mean Sir John Colborne, said Snob.—No, replied Mr. 
Slick, I don’t mean the ‘‘ man-o’-war,” I mean the “marchant man.” Oh! I 
have it, Pullet Thompson. Well, Pullet will larn somethin’ to Canada about 
timber he never knew afore, or it ain’t no matter. When you see him, stump 
him ; friend Pullet, says you, when a log is hewed and squared can you tell the 
south side of it! and if hedon’t answer it right off the reel (and I'll go my 
death on it he can’t) tell him to send out the Board of Trade, ay, and the Board 
of Works too, to Sam Slick the Clockmaker, to go to school for a spell, for he 
is jist the boy can teach em something that ain’t sot down in the Reform Bill, 
knowin’ coons as they be. Yes, sir, if ever you was at Antwarp, you'd see 
what it is to lose colonies. When that place belonged to Holland, and had colo- 
nial trade, five thousand marchants used to meet on ’Change ; now the Exchange 
is left, but the marchant is gone. Look at the greatdocks built there at so much 
expense, and no shipping there. Look at one man-of-war for a navy that has a 
pennant as long as from to-day to the middle of the next week, that can’t get out 
for the Dutch forts, is of no use in, and if it did get out has no place to go to. 
Buonaparte said he wanted ships, colonies, and commerce ; one fool makes many! 
Every delegate, patriot, and humbug, that goes from here to London, if he gets 
by accident to a public dinner (for folks to see he ain’t black), and is asked for a 
toast, rises up, lookin’ as wise as a donkey, and says, “‘ Ships, colonies and com- 
merce !” till it becomes a standin’ toast. Buonaparte was a fool, and didn’t, 
know what he was a-talkin’ about, for colonies means all three. Them that have 
colonies will have the other two along withthem. Yes, John Bull is a blamed 








blockhead, a cus Excuse me, said the stranger, rising and effecting his es- 
cape at last; but really, sir, your language is so offensive you must permit me to 
retire, and he very properly left the room.—Well, I didn’t mean to offend him 
nother, said Mr. Slick, [ vow. There was no occasion for him to hop about as 
mad as a parched pea that way, was there? I am sorry he kicked afore he was 
spurred tho’, for I was only speakin’ in a giniral way like. I wish he had a-heerd 
me out too, for [ was only a-breakin’ of the crust when he began to look all 
wrath that way. I hadn't got rightly into the subject; I only spoke of manu- 
factures, but that is merely one item; there are many other political ones that 
he never heerd of, Tknow. But what can you expect of suchcritturs? all they 
can do is to grunt like a pig at corn time. The way they don't know nothin’ is 
most beautiful, and them that make speeches to England about the colonies too. 
There ain’t,p’raps,no one subject there is so much nonsense talked about as these 
provinces ; it’s ridiculous, it makes me larf so it actilly busts my waistcoat but- 
tons off; it fairly gives me a stitch in the side; and I must say I do like, when [ 
getachance, to ** Snub a Snob.” 





PERSONAL ADVENTURES AND EXCURSIONS IN 
GEORGIA, CIRCASSIA, AND RUSSIA. 


BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL G. POULETT CAMERON, K. T. 8., ETC. 
EMPLOYED ON A SPECIAL SERVICE IN PERSIA. 
[Continued from a former number of the Albion.) 

IT quitted Tabreez (the ancient Tauris)on the morning of the 15th April, 
1838, en route to the North, accompanied for several miles from the city by those 
friends and companions with whom I had been associated, on a period of service 
for the last two years 

On bidding farewell to them I pressed forward, and arrived, without any in- 
cident occurring worthy of notice, at the town, or rather village, of Marand, 
and which, formerly of considerable size and importance, is now alarge strag- 
gling heap of ruins, with scarcely 400 habitations. One sole object worthy of 
attention consists in a building of a particularly massive character, with anum- 
ber of domes, each supported by a pilaster of considerable size and thickness ; 
all information, however, as to what purpose it was originally intended appears 
to be lost, and, notwithstanding the assertions of the inhabitants to the contrary, 
I am inclined to think, from its make and character, it belongs toa period far 
prior to the Mussu!man subjugation of Armenia. 

The valley of Marand, at this period of the year, presents a picture not tobe 
witnessed in any other part of the globe, perhaps, than the north of Persia, for, 
while the surrounding hills are covered almost to their base with snow, the en- 
tire plain exhibits but one uninterrupted view of rich pasturage and fertile vine- 
yards, resplendent with the early blossoms of spring. 

The following morning I resumed my route, and reached the banks of the 
Arras shortly after six in the evening. This river, ever since the last disastrous 
campaigns of the late Prince Royal, Abbas Meerza, followed by the treaty of 
Turcoman Chai, in 1828, has formed the boundary line of the kingdom of 
Persia and the vast empire of Russia, including in this consequent cession of 
territory some of the finest provinces that had hitherto acknowledged the supre- 
macy of the Shah 

The day had been marked throughout by heavy falls of rain and snow, 
and it may therefore be readily supposed that, having been in the saddle since 
daybreak, on crossing the river, and reaching the opposite side, the appear- 
ance of a Cossack hut, (my destined abode for the next fourteen days,) which 
on most other occasions would have been scanned with a critical minute- 
ness not the most favourable, on the present occasion was hailed with a feeling 
of pleasure I have seldom experienced, even on entering the first hotels on 
the Continent. 

I was received with the utmost attention by the Commissary of the Quaran- 
tine on my arrival, who himself conducted me to the place I have previously 














specified as having been prepared for my reception. It was comfortless enough 
certainly, to all appearance, and I felt an additional shiver come over me as we 


| approached ; but externals are frequently deceptive, and so it proved in the 


present instance, for I was most agreeably surprised on entering, to find the in- 


| terior hung with coarse scarlet cloth, the fluor swept and clean, a fire — 
l 


cheerfully, while on a table in the centre was placed a basin of hot tea, a sma 
bottle of rum to compound with the same, and a loaf of very fine wheaten 
bread—the whole of which comfortable arrangements were, I am inclined to 
believe, owing to a letter furnished me for the occasion, and despatched before- 
hand, by the Imperial Consul-General at Tabreez, M. Kodonitz, of whose kind- 
ness on this occasion I sha!l ever retain the liveliest remembrance. 

But all things must have an end, even a Russian quarantine, and on the 


morning of the 30th, my probation being finished, I sprang upon my horse, 
who, by his plunging and bounding, seemed tobe as well pleased to be libera- 
ted as myself, and having bidden a cordial farewell to my friend the commis- 
sary, took the road to Nakhsheerwan, all doubts as to the efficacy of solitary 
confinement as a punishment, if I ever entertained any, being effectually re- 
moved. 


En route | once more came in view, and a magnificent one it was, of Mount 
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. extent. After the second day’s march down came the whole party, pell-mell, at 


gard the intended visit as a most unauthorised intrusion upon cheir private sanc- 
! 





comparison with which all other objects, howev- 
i ; while the feelings of religious 
ing traveller regards this stupendous 
work of the Creator, all unite to render it in his mind the sublimest object on 
the surface of the globe. acu i ’ 

It is termed Agree-Dagh by the inhabitants of the country, and close beside 
it rises a smaller mountain, corresponding almost in every respect to the larger, 
and known by the name of the Cuchuk Agree-Dagh, or Lesser Ararat. 

Since the period when the ark rested on its summit, no mortal footstep has 
ever reached it, and though many — and adventurous persons have made 
the attempt, particularly a distinguished and energetic French travellert, who 
persevered to the last, all have been compelled to abandon the enterprise. A 
story is prevalent among the Armenian population, of a Turkisl Pasha, (at 
what period I could not ascertain,) who determining uw accomplishing the 
aecent, very deliberately provided tents and provisions for himself and his at- 
tendants, and comine operations as if about undertaking a journey of some 


a much quicker rate than they went up, declaring that they had been waylaid, 
buffetted, and the Lord knows what, by a whole host of legionary devils, 
ghosts, hobgoblins, and other spiritual gentry, who apparently seemed to re- 


On my arrival at Nakhsheerwan I proceeded to the residence of the Direc- 
tor-General of the arrondissement, to whom I was furnished with letters of in 
troduction. He was out, but I was accosted on entering by a very gentleman- 
ly and good-looking young man, who, however, speaking neither English, 

rench, Italian, or Furkishe or, indeed, any other language but Russian, | was 
at a loss to understand: as, however, on his intelligent countenance was 
written, in very legible characters, “‘I so mach wish to please you,” I soon 
contrived to comprehend his meaning, which was for me to sit down, and await 
the arrival of his superior, who would nut be long before he made his ap- 
pearance. ; 

I accordingly took a seat, and for about ten minutes we enacted a species of 
burletta in dumb-show, which said performance, partaking in its character of a 

deal of the ludicrous, was only terminated by the entrance of the master of 
the house, who, with military frankness, and the utmost cordiality, welcomed 
me to his residence. 

It required no great insight into human character at once to perceive my host 
was the very emblem of courteous hospitality and nobleness of nature. His 
history was an eventful one : by birth a Pole, of a high and distinguished family, 
he had served in the army of Napoleon, in the Lancers of the Guard, during 
which period he was present in the earlier part of the campaigns in Spain, and 
subsequently in those of the Austrian, Prussian, and Russian. After the battle 
of Leipsic he quitted the army, in which he had attained the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel, having been wounded and taken prisoner on that eventful day, so dis- 
astrous to the Imperial arms. 

Although engaged in several minor affairs with the British forces, the only 
one of a general nature he had ever come in contact with them was that of Al- 
buera, (two reminiscences of which he still carried in the shape of a sabre-cut 
and bayonet-stab,) his regiment forming one of those who ols aeeh desperate 
havoc among our ranks on that brilliant and sanguinary day,—a day, he candidly 
informed me, well calculated to make a lasting impression upon an enemy, re- 
lative to the strength, energy, and prowess, as well as dogged resolution, of the 
British scldier in the field. 

“In that charge,” he said, “so admirably and faithfully delineated by your 
gallant English historian}, when the lancers crashed among the infantry, spear- 
ing, and apparently bearing down all before them, it was something new to see 
an array, as they thought broken and discumfited, instead of either seeking safe- 
ty in flight, grounding arms, and surrendering, or submitting to be sabred, with 
all the complacency of military law, according to custom, now that the rear was 
gained, or flank turned, which would assuredly have been the case with the troops 
of any other power, it was as new as unexpected to hear on every side nothing 
but one strong and emphatic, though somewhat coarse and vulgar, national ex- 
ecration, whilst bayonet and musket butt continued in full and vigorous play 
pre the assailing horsemen, (thus exhibiting the practical utility of the good 
old English custom of boxing and cudgel-playing,) and finally to view the appa- 
rently annihilated foe, as if by magic, once more arrayed before them, like a 
pillar of iron, fearfully diminished in number it is true, but still firm and un- 
yielding !” 

Another incident he mentioned, which, though perhaps trivial in itself, made 
a deep impression on him. After the battle, when ordered to France, to form 
part of the army destined for the Austrian campaign, his regiment was directed 
to escort some English prisoners en route to the frontier. On the march he ob- 
served aremarkably fine young man, one of our light dragoons, with his head 
bandaged and his arm in a sling, souvenirs of the recent action; feeling his in- 
terest somewhat awakened by his appearance, he proposed to the soldier that he 
should be bis servant during the journey, an arrangement which would have con- 
siderably added to his personal comfort. “I'll see you d—d first,” was the 
reply, ‘I serve my King, and never will one of his enemies ; however the offer 
was kindly meant, and so, Mounseer, thank you all the same, though I can’t | 
accept it.”” The Pole sprang from his horse, and shaking the astonished soldier 
by the hand, from that time till he lost sight of him, on his being handed over to 
the municipal authorities, became his stedfast friend, finding means on parting 
to send him linen, clothes, and a small supply of money. 


The following day I was occupied in riding about the town, which forming 
the chief place of the small government of the same name, exhibits an appear- 
ance of almost one continued heap of ruins, and may contain on an average a 
population of about 1700 or 1800 souls. It remains in much the same state as 
when first ceded to its present possessors, and, except, as being the frontier 
town, and constituting a depdt for the trade from the south, exhibits little worthy 
of note, except some few traces of former grandeur, in all probability of the pe- 
riod when occupied by the Turks. 

The ensuing morning, however, afforded a spectacle by no means devoid of 
interest, and which consisted of a religious procession of the Armenian popula- 
tion (of which class the greater part of the inhabitants is composed,) both men 
and women, to what tradition assigns to be the tomb of Noah. 

On our arrival I was considerably disappointed to find the building presented | 
no other aspect than a very strong resemblance to a dilapidated wine-cellar, arch- 
ed, and covered over with red brick. As the avowal of such an irreverent 
thought, however, would have been productive of the highest degree of horror 
in the minds of the multitude, who were promenading with the utmost solemnity 
round the sacrec edifice, I lost no time in arranging my own visage with the 
requisite proportion of longitudinal gravity previous to entering. 

The interior differed in no respect from the outside, a solitary stone, surmount- 
ed with a few bricks, marking the supposed resting-place of the Jewish patri- 
arch. One thing, however, I must not omit to mention, which is, that the build- 
ing, whatever it is, is certainly of very ancient date, its material being fixed with 
that cement, as hard as marble, the composition of which so many persons of 
modern times have vainly endeavoured to ascertain. 

The next day, accompanied by my kind host, who rode a few miles with me 
from the town, I resumed my journey. 

The two intermediate stages between Nakhsheerwan and Erivan offer nothing 
worthy of any particular observation from the passing traveller, if Iexcept that 
his route lies almost at the foot of the mighty Ararat, of whose vast extent 
some idea may be formed, when I state that, after a journal of nearly sixty 
=? appeared that I was in exactly the same spot from whence I had originally 
started. 

On the second day, while riding three or four miles to the right of the high 
road, (an inveterate and vagabondizing propensity to straggling from which has, 
from time immemorial, formed one of my strongest characteristics,) 1 came upon 
what were certainly the traces of a fortress of considerable size, with a citadel 
in its interior. Though nothing remained but mounds of earth, still the entire 
outline of the ditch and fortifications was remarkably complete and accurate 
The walls must have been of immense strength and thickness, measuring from 
five and thirty to forty feet in breadth. All my subsequent inquiries on the sub- 
ject could lead to nothing beyond its having been a great place in former times, 
and built by one of the Armenian sovereigns, long prior to the Christian era : 
the usual answer, I eventually found, to all questions the solution of which was a 
matter of doubt or difficulty. 

The day was drawing to a close as I reached the city of Erivan, the approach 
to which is somewhat pleasing, after the wearisome and monotonous sameness of 
the entire route from the Arras. It is situated, in various straggling detached 
portions, at the base of a range of hilis, and being intermixed with gardens, at 
this period filled with variegated blossoms, the effect produced from a distance 
was extremely agreeable. 

For a long time Erivan formed the capital of the north of Persia, under the 
celebrated and powerful Hussein Khan, the Surdar (supreme ruler and military 
commander) of the frontier, whose administration is to this day remembered alike 
by Mussulman and Christian with regret ; for, notwithstanding his fierce and san- 
guinary character, under his firm and impartial, though arbitrary sway, the coun- 
try nted an appearance of wealth and prosperity, seldom witnessed within 
the last half century beneath the rule of a Perstan monarch : while his talents 








* I first passed it by Byazeed, on the Turkish frontier, in August, 1836, when en 
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as a commander, trepidity, and energetic enterpris- 
ing character as a soldier, claimed the respect even of his enemies. 

e history of this age man is to the full as extraordinary as those of his 
Turkish contemporaries, Paswan Oglou, Ali Pasha, or Mehemet Ali; to the lat- 
ter of whom, in his government, his character may be said to be very closely as- 
similated, 

By birth a Koord, he was originally stationed on the frontier, in command of 
a body of his countrymen, (whem on his subsequent elevation he ever after re- 
tained about him, and were the troops on whom he placed the greatest reliance,) 
to check the encroachments of the Russians. It has been asserted, by those 
who knew him almost from the commencement of his career, that he had slain 
more men in battle alone, with his own hand, than he had hairs in his beard, and 
though this ornament to his a ag was somewhat of the avenge and thickest, 
never yet met with a person who was not disposed to believe the number consid- 
erably underrated ! i ' 

By his energy and activity he soon rose to higher rank, and was at length in- 
vested with the sole government of the frontier, which, by the wisdom of his rule, 
and the vigour of his measures, he quickly brought to a state of security and 
flourishing prosperity it had not beheld for many years. 

With the most absolute sway he maintained a state of almost royal magnifi- 
cence. His justice was as summary as effective ; and, if a tyrant himself, he 
certainly admitted of no coadjutors, and never permitted, under pain of the most 
rigorous punishment, any subordinate tyranny in his dominions. In this he ex- 
ceeded even what the Sovereigns of Persia had never dared to venture upon,and 
several of the Mahometan priesthood, more than once, on being found guilty of 
sundry malpractices, in addition to being mulcted in very heavy fines, were sound- 
ly bastinadved in the most heterodox manner. 

His wealth was immense ; but this was not drawn from the usval Asiatic 
sources, extortion and oppression, but from he himself farming a considerable 
part of the country, and engaging in commercial speculations to a very great ex- 
tent—he having the sagacity to perceive that the prosperity of the country ad- 
ded to the power and influence of its ruler, while an opposite line of conduct 
was productive of completely the reverse. 

The fort has the reputation (certainly undeserved) of possessing considerable 
strength, and the signal and disastrous failure of the Russians, on three different 
occasions, to take it, under its able and energetic commander, (the last time 
when upwards of seventy years of age,) added greatly to its renown. It is de- 
fended on one side by a dry ditch, with a double range of mud walls and bastions ; 
the whole of which, however, might be levelled in a good four and twenty hours’ 
cannonade. The other is flanked by an immense and almost perpendicular pre- 
cipice of bluff rock, at the foot of which runs the river Zengui, and which is fa- 
miliarly known by the name of a Turkish word, signifying ‘The Maiden’s Leap,” 
from an incident which occurred during the war of 1811, when a young girl ac- 
tually threw herself down from this stupendous height. 

As the incident in question is one of comparatively recent occurrence, and 
the truth of which there are hundreds now living in the neighbourhood to attest, 
and exhibits a picture of the heroic resolution to which the naturally gentle na- 
ture of a woman may be strung in these “ lands of the sun,” when under the 
influence of that one, sole, magic, all-absorbent passion of their lives—love—its 
introduction into these pages may not possibly appear irrelevant. If, therefore, 
the reader will follow me in an indifferent translatien of the narrative in question, 
(over a bottle of very excellent wine of the Cachetia*,) from the Tartar-T urkish 
of my respected friend and host, Yacoob Parsedeenoff, an opulent Armenian 
merchant, at whose house I was dumiciled during my stay at Erivan, he will ob- 
tain an outline of the history of 


THE MAIDEN’S LEAP. 

It was a hot, sultry day, in the month of August, 1810; the evening was 
drawing on, and the city of Erivan seemed scarcely even yet to revive from 
the more than usual overpowering heat that had prevailed throughout the 
morning. 

In the various gardens, the general rendezvous of the Persians after sunset in 
the summer season, some few groups might be discerned canvassing the proba- 
bility of the Russians advancing upon the city, (for the war was then at its 
height,) and the chance of the Surdar’s recently harassing operations in the shape 
of predatory excursions, midnight assaults, cutting off of convoys, and fierce 
and desultory warfare in general, having so far crippled their resources, as to 


| place it out of their power to hazard the attempt; though, admitting even its 
| possibility, and their eyes glanced upon the dark-looking fortress which rose in 


the distance before them, would the efforts of the Muscovites on this occasion 
prove more successful, than when, baffled in their former attempt, after repeated 
and heavy losses, they were reluctantly compelled to retreat. 

In the palace of that (to one at least) gloomy and dreary abode of tyrannic 
power, in a rich and superbly-decorated chamber of large dimensions, exhibiting 
the finest and highest order of Saracenic elegance, in the anderoon, or women’s 
apartments, overlooking the precipice on which one side of the fortress is situa- 
ted, on a divan of the richest cachemere, half concealed by its cushions, reclin- 
ed a female figure, so still and motionless that, but for the deepand half-suffocat- 
ing sobs which burst from her overwrought bosom, and echoed mournfully through 
the room, existence might almost have been supposed to have passed away from 
the otherwise inanimate form. 

Suddenly the mourner arose ;—what a glorious model of female loveliness for 
the statuary or painter! Rather above the middle height, her figure possessed 
that perfect symmetry of make, which so peculiarly marks the Caucasian race 
of every denomination: her countenance, colourless as the whitest marble, was 
yet exquisitely beautiful ; and though despair of the deepest and darkest nature 
sat but too visibly enthroned on every outline of each expressive feature, still it 
would have been wholly impossible to have imagined a being more pre-eminently 
lovely : the large, dark, gazelle-like eye, the poet’sdream in every land, alike 
east or west—the richly-cut lip of the deepest, brightest crimson, revealing the 
half-opened rows of teeth, white asthe ivory of the forests of Serendib, (Cey- 
lon,)—all formed a picture rarely to be equalled, never to be excelled. 

What were the thoughts of that briglit and beautiful being at that lone hour? 
were they of her own blighted happiness, and desolate misery !—They were ; 
though as a secondary consideration unly, the first and almost sole reflections of 
that pure and lofty mind being directed not to herself, but her parents, and (ad- 
ditional agony as the remembrance rose in her bosom) to him, who had long won 
her plighted affection and maiden troth, and whose bride she was to have become 
on the very morning, ay, the very hour when torn from her parents, her lover's 
arms, she became the inmate of the hated harem, to be eventually devoted to 
what it maddened her brain to dwell upon. 

How vividly she recalled that fearful period! It wanted but a few minutes of 
the time appointed fur the ceremony to take place ; and leaning on the shoulder 
of her beloved Alexis, while awaiting the arrival of their mutual relatives and 
friends, she listened with blushing tenderness to the passionate avowal he was 
pouring in her ear, when all at once their peaceful dwelling was surrounded by 
the hostile cavalry. Her lover fought like alion; but alas! what resistance 
could be offered against a host? and having witnessed her betrothed, as well as 
her aged parent struck senseless to the earth, the unfortunate Miriam was only 
restored to consciousness, to find herself an inmate of the zenana, and a prisoner 
in the hands of the dreaded and sanguinary chief, whose name she had never 
previously heard without a shudder. 

It was the second evening of her arrival at the fortress, as she rose from her 
couch, en which she had tried, how vainly! in some measure to tranquillize her 
agonized mind ; her hands were clenched, and the wildness of delirium shut in 
fiery and fitful glances from her eye ;—but it as suddenly ceased, as throwing 
herself on her knees, her arms drooped to her side, and then were again raised in 
one long, deep, and fervent prayer to Heaven for succour. 

She arose comparatively relieved ; and, though still sad and unhappy, gazed 
from the window upon the extensive scene before her. 

A slight noise, issuing from one end of the apartment, disturbed her, while al- 
most at the same instant something fell heavily at her feet. The room had an 
enclosed balcony, with a large painted window in the centre at each end, thus 
forming as it were two smaller chainbers, from whence any person commanded a 
full and complete view of what was passing inthe larger; and from one of these 
a hand was waved for an instant, and then disappeared. She stooped to pick up 


| and ascertain what had fallen; it proved to be astone encircled round with a 


roll of paper: and words are wholly incapable of expressing the feelings of 
transport which rushed in a torrent through the bosom of the forlorn and deso- 
late young girl, aa she perused the following :— 

“* Be cautious and prudent ; you have a friend at hand, who will hazard every 
risk to save and restore you to your kindred and friends ; no danger will threaten 
your attempt if you remain firm and resolute, as the chance of success depends 
a, ~_ upon yourself. Three hours after sunset be prepared for imme- 
diate flight.” 

What a transition from the utmost abyss of despair, to the highest and most 
sanguine anticipations of hope !—for one svlitary single instant only the idea of 
treachery crossed her mind, but was immediately dismissed, since what worse 
fate could befall her, than that with which she was already threatened, and to 
which, indeed, the most lingering death would have been happiness in preference ! 
nought therefore possessed her imagination but visions of future bliss and love, 
—to be, oh! how much more appreeiated now, from her recent anguish, and for- 
cible separation from all in life most dear. 

Drearily, slowly, and heavily the time moved on : to the impatient feelings of 
the maiden, it appeared as if the destined hour was never to arrive. At length, 
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the sun slowly disappeared behind the distant hills, darkness shortly afterwards 
closed meeter: and with a beating heart the young git! counted the minutes as 
the , 

hekthe hour drew nigh, the sound of a low tap at the door of the epartment 
fell upon her ear—her heart beat violeutly—its throbbing might almost have 
been heard as it beat against her snowy bosom ; the signal was repeated, and 
the purdah* parting aside. gave entrance to a veiled female figure, who, raising 
her finger as a caution to the vy oe to be silent, produced the common blue 
yashmakt, usually worn by the Mussulman women of the country, and motioned 
her to assume it. 

This was quickly complied with ; and, after listening anxionsly and attentive- 
ly for several minutes, the woman, repeating her signal for caution, beckoned her 
to follow. 

They proceeded in swiftness and silence, without encountering a living being ; 
every person had evidently through some means been as gg | hase ; and at 
length emerging from the anderoon, or women’s apartment, they diverged into 
a long and narrow passage, dimly lighted, till their further progress was 
stopped by a door, from whence, on the bolts being withdrawn by her guide,they 
found themselves in the open air, by the harem’s private entrance ovtside the 

lace. 

P The sounds of mirth and laughter from a distance, proclaimed the Surdar as 
fully occupied in one of those revels in which he so frequeutly indulged ; and 
Miriam felt an involuntary shudder come over her for the moment, as a light from 
an upper window glanced upon a solitary figure, muffled in a coarse baroomah,or 
cloak, standing near, and who, as they emerged from the doorway, advanced to- 
wards them. 

A brief parley, in a low tone, passed between her guide and the stranger ; the 
former cf whom had removed the veil from her face, and Miriam had an opportu- 
nity for the moment, in some measure, of observing both. The countenance of 
the first exhibited the features of an elderly woman, of a particularly dark and 
swarthy, but otherwise peenne cast; of the latter she could discern nothing,ex- 
cept that at one period his cloak slipped from his left shoulder, and she distinctly 
saw beneath the outline of a light and stripling form, wearing the rich and 
gorgeous costume of a Circassian page. As their conversation ceased, her guide 
again beckoned her forward, while the stranger approachnig, uttered in a 
low, and fervent, but sweet and melodious voice, the usual Turkish benedie- 
tion, or farewell, ‘‘ Khodah sackhlah,” (God preserve you,) and disappeared on 
the instant. 

They now moved swiftly onward, increasing their pace at times almost to a 
run, and soon reached the gateway of the fort: it was open, and the drawbridge 
lowered ; in another minute it was passed,—they were in the plain, and Miriam 
breathing a deep and fervent thanksgiving to Heaven for her deliverance, felt 
her liberation already secured. 

She now, for the first time, put several questions to her conductress, whe 
however answered in a language with which she was wholly unacquainted 
and had never previously heard, but which, conjoined with her appearance, she 
was led to believe must be one of the numerous Koordisht dialects of the pro- 
vince, being well aware that it was neither the Turkish or Persian, both of 
which she herself spoke with the utmost fluency. 

Avoiding the town, they struck off to the right; and after a walk of two or 
three versts, aturn of the road brought them upon a man pacing impatiently up 
and dowa, in front of a couple of horses, who, ready bridled and saddled, stood 
picketed under some trees. 

In another minute, Miriam was clasped in the arms of her lover, and pressed 
to the heart of her idolized, adored Alexis, who, forcing a purse of considerable 
value upon her guide, quickly placed his affianced bride upon one of the char- 
gers, and then vaulting upon the other, they sprang forward at a gallop, and 
soon left the dreaded city far, far behind. 

As they slackened their pace, to avoid blowing the horses, Alexis found time 
to acquaint his betrothed with several circumstances connected with her libe- 
ration. 

“On that fatal and unhappy morning,” he commenced, “ which beheld our 
fondest hopes, and anticipated union, thus so cruelly torn asunder, it was some 
time ere I fully recovered the stunning effects of the blow I had received 
from the butt of the matchlock of the Persian soldier, as he tore you from my 
arms. I bled profusely, but was otherwise not materially injured. On raising 
your father, however, he was found to have been much more seriously hurt, the 
stroke of a sabre having inflicted a dangerous wound, and entered deep into his 
shoulder. 

“Tran with all speed to the adjoining village to procure assistance, and give 
the alarm; but, alas! several bodies, which met my view on entering, too 
plainly told what had occurred ; it had been attacked, and partially plundered 
by the same band who had cast such blight and desolation over our own peace- 
ful home, and who were only prevented from the more effectual completion of 
their work, by the alarm adroitly raised of the advance of a Russian picquet, 

upon which they immediately retreated, but bearing you, my Miriam, as well 
as what other plunder they had collected, along with them. 

“Having witnessed every attention bestowed upon your wounded parent, my 
next thought was to follow the track of the marauding horsemen, and at all 
risks attempt your rescue. My first idea had been to proceed to the nearest 
Russian outpost; but a minote’s reflection taught me the inutility of such a 
measure, as, admitting the commanding officer directed an immediate pursuit, 
(which was doubtful, as the chances were he would not act without orders,) 
such was the dexterity and rapidity with which both the attacks and retreats of 
the Surdar’s forces were invariabiy conducted, that before a single Cossack 
could be in the saddle, the enemy would be far beyond the reach of any attack ; 
under these circumstances, I felt that craft and judgment must effect what it 
was but too evident could not be accomplished by force. 

“* Accordingly, provided with a fleet horse, and well armed, I took the road 
to Erivan, which | felt well convinced, with such a prize, would be the spoiler’s 
ultimate destination; nor was I deceived, as the morning of my arrival I heard 
of nothing but the recent successful chappou (Foray) of the Surdar’s horse into 
Georgia, from which they had only returned the previous evening, bringing, it 
was asserted, among other fruits of their enterprise, a young female captive, 
of extraordinary beauty. 

‘* Hitherto the excitement of the journey, and the feverish state of my over- 
wrought feelings, had prevented my thinking, or even remembering the severe 
contusion I had received ; now, however, that this had passed away, I became 
sensible of an extreme giddiness, accompanied by a general debility and weak- 
ness, which oppressed me almost to fainting. With considerable difficulty I 
contrived to crawl to a garden not far distant; and having plunged my head, 
neck, and hands into a stream that coursed through it, and which in a great mea- 
sure cooled my feverish frame, I sunk intoa deep and profound sleep. 

‘‘T awoke considerably refreshed, with my mind much calmer} and having 
further invigorated myself with some of the rich fruit which grew in luxuriant 
abundance about me, proceeded towards the fortress. 


“Oh! the aching, agonizing misery of those moments, as I wandered 
around it again and again ; and then, exhausted and worn out, sunk dowa 
and gazed upon its dark, dreary walls, in the vain hope that some chance, 
however improbable, might occur, of finding means of communicating with 
my lost Miriarn, though, at times, I almost began to fear that reason might 
sink beneath the intense and racking nature of the thoughts which oppress- 
ed me. 

“In this state I passed the day ; night closed in, but there I yet remained ; 
I could not tear myself away; and the dawn of the following morning still 
found me rooied to the spot. 

‘It was within two hours of mid-day, when a female figure approached me ; 
none were near, for the excessive heat had driven every one within their dwel- 
lings. At first I did not observe her, but as she neared where I was standing, 
having glanced cautiously around, she threw aside her veil, and revealed the 
dark features of a middle-aged person,—the same indeed who aided your escape 
to-night ; and who I at once perceived, even before she addressed me, belonged 
to one of the Koordish tribes in the vicinity of the city. 

“ Finding, on accosting mé, that I did not understand her, she had recourse 
to Turkish,though speaking itso very imperfectly, that I was at first wholly at 
a loss to comprehend what she could require, till she pronounced the magie 
name of Miriam. 

‘Heavens! what an electric shock passed through my whole frame, as the 
well-loved sound fell upon my ear. J cast an eager and imploring glance up- 
on her countenance ;—she amiled, and then, with some little difficulty, I con- 
trived to make out what she intended to express, which was, to charge me to 
depart, as my remaining longer where | was — excite suspicion, but to 
meet her on the same spot at a similarhour the following morning; and above 
all, in the mean time, directed me to recruit and refresh myself, as I should 
shortly much need it. 

“It was with a heart bounding with joy, and renovated gladness, that + pad 
inised implicit obedience to her suggestions; and though with difficulty I re- 
strained my impatience, I yet compelled myself to do so; and did not repair 
there again until the appointed hour. ; ; 

«She very soon after arrived ; and presenting me with a scroll, immediately 


disappeared. With an eager and trembling hand, I hastily tore it open, and pe- 
rused the following :— 
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“+ You have a friend within these walls. I have observed and watched your 
movements ; and that, which first originated in feelings of selfish consideration 
towards myself, shall now be completed at every hazard from those of pity 
and admiration towards you and your betrothed; be guarded and silent, and 
three hours after sunset be ready with two swift horses on the ‘eflis road, by 
the garden of the merchant Futteh Ali Beg, where, may Allah in his mercy re- 
store the lost and beloved one to your arms.’ 

“ This was indeed a stroke of fortune, far beyond what my fondest and most 
sanguine hopes could have anticipated ; with the place in question | was already 
familiar, as situated in the very outskirts of Erivan: it was well known as the 
— residence of one of its richest traders. 

“I flew back to the city ; and having seen every requisite attention paid to 
my own gallant steed, occupied the greater part of the rest of the day in select- 
ing another ; having purchased which, and made every other necessary arrange- 
ment, I carefully examined my arms, and repaired to the appointed rendezvous ; 
the result my Miriam, you are already acquainted with.” 

Here Alexis finished his narrative ; a gentle, but fervent pressure of the hand 
alone betokening the deep and ail-absorbing interest taken in its recital by his 
hearer. One thing counected with their recent adventures forcibly struck on the 
minds of both, and this was the question of as to who could be the powerful, 
yet unknown friend, whose influence had been so timely exercised in their be- 

alf, and which appeared to be of such magnitude, that even the zenana it- 
self, usually so sacred among the Mussulmans was subject to its control, it 
being evident the old woman was merely acting as an agent under the orders of 
another. 

On this subject, Miriam could throw no light whatever; as, from the first 
moment of her being placed in the Surdar’s harem, she had seen no one with 
the exception of three or four female slaves of the establishment. 

They journeyed throughout the night; and as morning dawned, found 
themselves in the midst of a wide, extensive plain. Alexis was leaning over 
the saddle of his betrothed, gazing with ardent passion and fondness into those 
large, full, gazelle-like eyes, so brilliant and deathly-dark, now beaming with 
love and tenderness towards him, when suddenly, he grew deadly pale, the per- 
spiration of deep and bitter agony burst from his brow ; and the acutest an- 
guish, which he vainly endeavoured to repress, convulsively shook every fibre 
of his frame. 

Terrified and distressed, Miriam followed the direction of his eye, anda heavy, 
dreary sickness of heart came over her, as the cause became at once but too 
evidently manifest. 

Far away, on the horizon, first one, two, and at length a party of seven horse- 
men, appeared at intervals, in eager and ardent pursuit. 

_* Lost! lost !” exclaimed the unhappy girl, as she pressed her now bloodless 
lips for the moment to those of her distracted lover. The stupor, however, on 
his part, was but momentary ; he quickly recovered his presence of mind, and 
fiercely lashing her horse with his heavy riding-whip, plunged the spurs into his 
own, and they darted forward with the rapidity of lightning. 

; On—on they flew ; but alas! misery and apprehension invariably concur 
in rendering the senses, both of sight and hearing, painfully acute ; and ere 
half an hour had elapsed, both became sensible their pursuers were gaining 
rapidly on them; as indeed how could it be otherwise, their own horses 
having been on the road, without the least intermission for upwards of the last 
nine hours. 

The more imminent the danger, however, and the nearer it approached, the 
stronger and more resolute appeared the determination of the young Georgian, 
as, unslinging his matchlock, with an eve expressive of the most daring energy, 
he measured the now fearfully decreasing distance between himself and his ad- 
versaries ; his fixed resolve being taken, either to succeed in the enterprise so 
successfully begun, or perish in the attempt. 

Clasping his mistress to his breast, perhaps for the last time, he said, in sup- 
pressed, but firm tones, ‘ Push on, beloved Miriam, and leave me to guard 
your retreat ; nay, speak not, dearest, or you will unman me; the safety of us 
both, everything now depends upon our gaining time, by which, perchance, we 
may be enabled to fall in with some of the Russian outposts.” 

The wretched girl gazed imploringly upon him, but felt too forcibly the truth 
of what he had stated, to trust herself with a reply. 

With one deep, fond, and fervent kiss, they tore themselves asunder; and 
while she pressed onward, Alexis drew rein, and slackened his pace for a mo 
ment, to examine his fire-arms. The nearest of his pursuers was now not three 
hundred yards distant, behind whom again a second appeared not half-a-dozen 
horse-lengths in the rear, while two others were close at the heels of their com- 
panions ; the former had verged to within half- musket shot, when, turning round 
in his saddle, without checking his steed, the youth fired. The horse of the 
Persian reared violently, and then with one deep, convulsive spring, actually 
bounded from the earth, and shot through the heart, fell dead on the instant, 
a his rider along with him, who lay stunned and senseless with the 

ali. 

This incident for the moment retarded his pursuers ; and Alexis darted for- 
ward in his flight, loading his matchlock as he proceeded. 

_ But though confused, and perhaps checked, his antagonists were hy no means 
dismayed ; and quickly recovering themslves, the two others having now joined 
the remaining horseman who first appeared in advance, as instantaneously re- 
newed the pursuit, without even stopping an instant to ascertain the fate of their 
fallen companion. 

Within a short distance, Alexis again fired,—a faint groan told the result, as 
the head of the soldier, who rode the centre of the three, drooped heavily to his 
bosom ; and who, pressing his clenched hands to his side, after a vain atcempt 
to steady himself, fell over his saddle-bow, desperately wounded. But this second 
casualty had taught the pursuing party the impolicy of being thus exposed to 
their antagonist’s unerring accuracy of aim; accordingly, on the very instant 
= oe shot took effect, one of them stooping over his horse, returned 

e fire. 

Alexis had again spurred on, when a convulsive shudder passed through the 
frame of the animal lie bestrode, who scarcely had proceeded half.a-dozen yards 
before he fell heavily to the earth. ‘To extricate himself, and spring to his feet 
with his drawn sabre in his grasp, was the work of a moment; but resistance 
was utterly hopeless, without even including his other three antagonists, who 

were now fast closing upon the scene of action; a short but sharp conflict en- 
sued ; the youth was a master of his weapon, and though hard beset on either 
flank by the assailing horsemen, defended himself with such vigour and resolu- 
tion, that a crimson stream flowing from the sword-arm of his off-side adversary, 
proved that one of them at least had not escaped wholly scatheless ; but valour, 
skill, and activity, were all alike unavailing against odds so disproportionate ; 
and the result was, that after several desperate pasees had been exchanged, a 
back-handed blow, though partially parried, (for otherwise never would he have 
moved more,) brought the Georgian senseless to the ground, while almost at the 
same moment, with a piercing scream, the unhappy Miriam threw herself from her 
horse, and sank down in a deep swoon across the lifeless body of her ill- 
fated lover. 

_A grasp of iron tore her away, and the sabres of both were raised to despatch 
him, when & commanding figure spurred at full speed to the spot, and striking 
up their weapons with his own, called upon them to forbear.—{ T’o be continued. } 


CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 
CHAPTER XLIV.—THE BIVOUAC. 


When I contrasted the gay and lively tone of the conversation which ran-on 
around our bivouac fire, with the dry monotony and prosaic tediousness of my 
first military dinner at Cork, I felt how much the spirit and adventure of a sol- 
dier’s life can impart of chivalrous enthusiasm to even the dullest and léast sus- 
ceptible. I saw even many who, under common circumstances, would have 
possessed no interest, nor excited any curiosity, but now, connected as they 
were with the greatest events occurring around them, absolutely became heroes 
And it was with a strange, wild throbbing of excitement [ listened to the details 
of movements and marches, whose objects I knew not, but in which the magical 
words, Corunna, Vimiera, were mixed up, and gave to the circumstances an in- 
terest of the highest character; how proud, too, I felt, to be the companion in 
arms of such fellows ; here they sat, the tried and proved soldiers of a hundred 
fights, treating me as their brother and their equal. Who need wonder if I felt 
a sense of excited pleasure ; had I needed such a stimulant, that night beneath 
the cork trees, had been enough to arouse a Passion for the arm in my heart 
and an irrepressible determination to seek for a soldier's glor / F 

“‘ Fourteenth !”’ called out a voice from the w ant 
after, the aid-de-camp appeared with a mounted 

“Colonel Merivale,” 
figure before him. 

The Colonel bowed. 

“ Sir Stapleton Cotton desires me to request that 
you will occupy the pass, and cover the march of t 
that all the reinforcements should arrive at Oporto by 
that we expect to be engaged with the enemy.” 

These few words were spoken hurriedly, and, 
—— horse's head and continued his way towards the rear 

ere’s news for you, Charley,” said Power, sla ] 
al Lacy Dashwood ot Weaniedia Abbey !" » Slapping me on the shoulder 
incl he regiment was never in finer contlition, 
most eager fora brash with the enemy.” 


“H : sy oe | 
“ gilems clay ote Count would have liked this work,” said Hixley ; 


ood behind, and, in a moment 
orderly. 


said he, touching bis cap to the stalwart soldier-like 


at an early hour to-morrow, 
he troops. [t is his wish 
noon. [ need scarcely add, 


Again saluting our party, he 


that’s certain,” said the Colonel, 











“Come,” cried Power, * here’s a fresh bowl ‘Bet’s drink the ladies, 
wherever they be ; we most of us have some soft spot on that score.” 
“ Yes,” said the Adjutant, singing :— P 

“ Here’s to the maiden of blushing fifteen, 

Hese’s to the damsel that’s merry, 

Here’s to the flaunting extravagant queen.” 

“ And,” sang Power, interrupting,—* and 
“ Here's to the ‘ Widow of Derry.’ ” 








at its completion, was well satisfied that I had done myself justice. 
of brown rabbit skin with flaps, a red worsted round my neck, an old 
grey shooting jacket, with a brown patch on the arm, corduroys and leather gai- 
ters, with a tremendous oak cudgel in my hand, made me a most presentable fi- 
ure for a dinner Rony - 

“¢Shall I do, Darby,” says I, as he came into my room before dinner. 

“Tf its for robbing the mail you are,’ says he, ‘nothing could be better. 
Your father wouldn’t know you.’ 





“Come, come, Fred, no more quizzing on that score. It’s the only thing 
ever gives me a distaste to the service, is the souvenir of that adventure. When 
I reflect what I might have been, and think what I am—when I contrast a 
Brusselles carpet with wet grass—silk hangings with a canvass tent—Sneyd 





Bogges——” ‘ 

“Stop there,” cried Hixley, “without disparaging the fair widow, there's 
nothing beats campeigning after all: eh, Fred?” 

“ And to prove it,” said the Colonel, ‘* Power will sing us a song.” 

Power took his pencil from his pocket, and placing the back of a letter across 
his shako, commenced inditing his lyric ; saying as he did so— 

“I’m your man in five minutes : just fill my glass in the meantime.” 

“ That fellow beats Dibdin hollow,” whispered the Adjutant. “I'll be hanged 
if he'll not knock you off a song like lightning.” 

“T understand,” said Hixley, ‘‘ they have some intention at the Horse Guards 
of having all the general orders set to popular tunes, and sung at every mess in 
the service. You've heard that, I suppose, Sparks 1” 

“T confess I had not before.” 

“It will certainly come very hard on the subalterns,” continued Hixley with 
much gravity ; they’ll have to brush up their sol mi fas ; all the solos are to be 
their part.” 

“ What rhymes with slaughter,” said Power. 

“ Brandy and water,” said the Adjutant. 

“« Now then,” said Power, ‘ are you all ready ?” 

“ Ready.” 

“You must chorus, mind; and mark me, take care you give the hip, hip, 
hurra, well, as that’s the whole force of the chaunt. Take the time from me. 
Now forit. Air, ‘Garryowen,’ with spirit, but not too quick. 

‘* Now that we've pledged each eye of blue, 
And every maiden fair and true, 
And cur green island home—to you 
The ocean’s wave adorning ; 

Let’s give one hip, hip, hip, hurra, 

And drink e’en to the coming day, 
When, squadron square, 
We'll all be there, 

To meet the French inthe morning. 


“ May his bright laurels never fade, 
Who leads our fighting fifth brigade, 
Those lads so true in heart and blade, 

And famed for danger scorning ; 
So join me in one hip, hurra, 
And drink e’en to the coming day, 
When, squadron square, 
We'll all be there, 
To meet the French in the morning. 


‘And when with years and honours crowned, 
You sit some homeward hearth around, 
And hear no more the stirring sound, 
That spoke the trumpet’s warning ; 
You'll fill, and drink, one hip, hurra, 
And pledge the memory of the day, 
When, squadron square, 
They were all there, 
To meet the French in the morning.” 
“ Gloriously done, Fred!” cried Hixley. “If I ever got ny deserts in this 
world, I'll make you Laureate to the Forces, with a hogshead of your own na- 


claret with ration brandy—and Sir Arthur for a commander-in-chief vice | 


‘«¢ Would I be the better of a wig?” ; 

“« Leave your hair elone,’ said he.’ ‘ It’s painting the lily to alter it.’ 

“© Well, God’s will be done,’ says I, ‘ so come now.’ ‘ 

“Well, just as the clock struck six, I saw the colonel come out of his room, 
| in a suit of most accurate sable, stockings and pumps. Down staire he went, 
and I heard the waiter announce him. 

‘“* Now's my time,’ thought I, as I followed slowly after. 

“When I reached the door I heard several voices within, among which I 
recognized some ladies. Darby had not told me about them, ‘but no mat- 
ter,’ said I ; + it's all as well ;’ sol gave a gentle tap at the door with my 
knuckles. 

“ Come in,’ said Darby. 

“T opened the door slowly, and, putting in only my head and shoulder, took 
a cautious look round the room. 

“*T beg pardon, gentlemen,’ said I, ‘but I was only looking for one Colonel 
MacManus, and, as he is not here——’ 

“* Pray walk in, sir,’ said O'Grady, with a polite bow. ‘Colonel MacManus 
is here. There’s no intrusion whatever. I say, Colonel, said he, turning round, 
‘a gentleman here desires to ; 

‘““* Never mind it now, said I, as I stepped cautiously into the room ; ‘he’s 
going to dinner, another time will de just as well.’ 

“* Pray come in ?” 

“*T could not think of intruding—’ 

“«T must protest,’ said MacManus, colouring up, ‘that I cannot understand 
this gentleman’s visit.’ 

“It's a little affair Ihave to settle with him,’ said I, with a fierce look, that I 
saw produced its effect. 

“* Then perhaps you would do me the very great favour to join him at dinner,’ 
said O'Grady. ‘ Any friend of Colonel MacManus F 

“ ¢ Vou are really too good,’ said I ; * but, as an utter stranger——’ 

“ «Never think of that for a moment. My friend’s friend, as the adage 
says.’ 

«Upon my conscience, a good saying,’ said I, ‘but you see there’s another 
difficulty. I’ve ordered a chop and potatoes up in No. 5.’ ; 

“* Tet that be no obstacle,’ said O'Grady. The waiter shall put it in my 
bill; if you will only do me the pleasure.’ 

“+ You're a trump,’ saidI. What's your name ?” 

‘«¢O’Grady, at your service.’ : 

“« Any relation of the counsellor,’ said I. ‘They're all one family, the 
O'Gradys. I’m Mr. O'Shaughnessy, from Ennis; won't you introduce me to the 
ladies 1” 

“ While the ceremony of presentation was going on, I a one glance at 
MacManus, and had hard work not to roar out laughing. Such an expression of 
surprise, amazement, indignation, rage, and misery, never was mixed up in one 
face before. Speak he could not; and I saw that, except for myself, he had 
neither eyes, ears, nor senses for any thing around him. Just at this moment 
dinner was announced, and in we went. I never was in such spirits in my 
life: the trick upon MecManus had succeeded perfectly; he believed in his 
heart that I had never met O'Grady in my life before, and that upon the faith of 
our friendship I had received my invitation. As for me I spared him but little. 
I kept up a running fire of roll stories ; had the ladies in fits of laughing ; made 
everlasting allusions to the colonel ; and, in # word, ere the soup had disap - 
peared, except himself, the company were entirely with me. 

««O’Grady,’ said I,‘ forgive the freedom,but I feel as if we were old acquaint- 
ances.’ 

“As Coloncl MacManns’s friend,’ said he, ‘you can take no liberty here to 
which you are not perfectly welcome.’ : 

‘* « Just what I expected,’ said I. ‘ Mac and I,,—I wish you saw his face 
whenI called him Mac—‘ Mac and I were school-fellows five-and-thirty years 











tive whiskey for every victory of the army.” 

“A devilish good chaunt,” said Merivale ; “ but the air surpasses anything I 
eyer heard ; thoroughly Irish, [ take it.” 

‘Trish ! upon my conscience, I believe you,” shouted O’Shaugnessy, with an 
energy of voice and manner that created a laugh on allsides. ‘ It’s few people 
ever mistook it for a Venetian melody. Hand over the punch—the sherry, I 
mean. When | was in the Clare militia, we always went into dinner to ‘ Tat- 
ter Jack Walsh,’ a sweet air: and had ‘ Garryowen’ fora quick step. Ould 
MacManus, when he got the regiment, wanted to 'change : he said that they 
were ir.fernal vulgar tunes, and wanted to have ‘ Rule Britannia,’ or the ‘ Hun- 
dredth Psalm ;’ but we would not stand it; there would have been a mutiny in 
the corps.” 

«The same fellow, was’nt he, that you told the story of, the other evening, in 
Lisbon ?” said I. 

“The same. Well, what a character he was! As pompous and conceited 
a little fellow as ever you met with; and then he was so bullied by his wife ; he 
always came down to revenge it on the regiment. She wasa fine, showy, vul- 
gar woman, with a most cherishing affection for all the good things in this life, 
except her husband, whom she certainly held indue contempt. * Ye little cray- 
ture,’ she'd say to him witha sneer, ‘it ill becomes you to drink and sing, and 
be making a man of yourself. If you were like O’Shaugnessy there, six foot 
three in his stockings.’ Well, well: it looks like boasting; but no matter : 
here's her health, any way.” 

** I knew you were tender in that quarter,” said Power. 
quartered in Limerick.” 

** May be you heard, too, how I paid off Mac., when he came down ona visit 
in that county?” 

“ Never: let’s hear it now.” 

“Ay, O'Shaughnessy now’s your time ; the fire’s a good one, the night fine, 
and liquor plenty.” 

“I'm convanient,” said O'Shaughnessy, as, depositing his enormous legs at 
each side of the burning faggots, and placing a bottle between his knees, he be- 
gan his story :— 

‘Tt was a cold rainy night in January, in the year ’98, I took my place in the 
Limerick mail, to go down for a few days to the west country. As the waiter of 
the Hibernian came to the door with a lantern, I just caught a glimpse of the 


“T heard it when 


ago; though he forgets me, I don’t forget him—to be sure it would be hard for 
me. I’m just thinking of the day Bishop Oulahan came over to visit the col- 
lege. Mac was coming in at the door of the refectory, as the bishop was going 
out. ‘Take off your caubeen, you young scoundrel, and kneel down for his 
reverence to bless you,’ said one of the masters, giving his hat a blow at the 
same moment that sent it flying to the other end of the room, and, with it, about 
twenty ripe pears that Mac had just stolen in the orchard, and had in his hat. 

wish you only saw the bishop; and Mac himself, he was a picture. Well, 
well, you forget it all now, but I remember it asif it was only yesterday. Any 
champagne, Mr. O'Grady, I’m mighty dry ? 

“«*Of course,’ said Darby. ‘ Waiter, some champagne here.’ 

“«* Ah, it's himself was the boy for every kind of fun and devilment, quiet and 
demure as he looks over there. Mac, your health. It’s not every day of the 
week we get champagne.’ 

“ He laid down his knife and fork as I said this: his face and temples grew 

deep purple, his eyes started as if they would spring from his head, and he pat 
both his hands to his forehead, as if trying to assure himself that it was not some 
horrid dream. 
‘** A little slice more of the turkey,’ said I, ‘and then, O'Grady, I'll try your 
hock. It’s a wine I’m mighty fond of, and so is Mac there. Oh, it’s seldom, to 
tell you the truth, it troubles us. There, fill up the glass; that’s it. Here now, 
Darby—that's your name I think—you'll not think I’m taking a liberty in giving 
a toast: here, then, I'll give MacManus’s health, with all the honours; though 
early yet, to be sure, but we'll do it again, by-and-bye, when the whiskey comes. 
Here's Mac Manus’s good health ; and, though his wife, they say, does not treat 
him well, and keeps him down—’ 

“The roar of laughing that interrupted me here, was produced by the expres- 
sion of poor Mac’s face. He had started up from the table, and, leaning with 
both his hands upon it, stared round upon the company like a maniac—his mouth 
and eyes wide open, and his hait actually bristling with amazement. Thus he 
remained for a full minute, gasping like a fish in a landing net. Tt seemed a hard 
struggle forhim to believe he was not deranged. At last his eyes fell upon 
me; he uttered a deep groan, and, with a voice tremulous with rage, thundered 
out :— 

“«* The scoundrel ! I never saw him before.’ 

“He rushed from the room, and gained the street. Before our roar of laugh- 








other insides ; none of whom were known to me, except Colonel MacManus, 
that I met once in a boarding house in Molesworth-street. I did not, at the | 
time, think him a very agreeable companion ; but when morning broke, and we | 
began to pay our respects to each other in the coach, I leaned over and said, ‘I ) 
hope you're well, Colonel MacManus,’ just by way of civility like. He didn’t | 
hear me at first; so that I said it again, a little louder. 
“IT wish you saw the look he gave me ; he drew himself up to the height of | 
his cotton umbrella, put his chin inside his cravat, pursed up his dry shrivelled | 
lips, and, with a voice he meant to be awful, replied,— 
*** You appear to have the advantage of me.’ | 
*** Upon my conscience you're right,’ said I, looking down at myself, and then 
over at him, at which the other travellers burst out a laughing; ‘I think there’s | 
ew w'!l dispute that point.’ When the laugh was oven resumed, for I wasde- | 
termined nor to !et him off so easily,—* Sure I met you at Mrs. Cayle’s,’ said I ; 4 
‘and by the same toxen,—it was a Friday, 1 remember it well,—may be you | 
did'nt pitch into the salt coat I hope it did'nt disagree with you.’ 
“** | beg to repeat, sir. that you are under a mistake,’ said he. 
“**May be so, indeed,’ saiu * May be you're not Colone! MacManus at all ; | 
may be you wasn't in a passion, for losing seven and sixpence at loo, with Mrs. | 
Moriarty ; may be you did'nt break the lamr inthe hall with your umbrella ; pre- 
tending you touched it with your head, and was'nt within three foot of it ; may- 
be Counsellor Brady wasn't going to put you in the box of the Foundling Hos- | 
pital, if you wouldn't behave quietly in the streets i 
“* Well with this the others laughed so heartily, that I could not ge on; and | 
the next stage the bold Colonel got outside with the guard, and never came in | 
till we reached Limerick. I'll never forget his face, as he got down at Swin- | 
burne’s Hotel. ‘Good bye, Colonel,’ said I; but he would'nt take the least no- | 
tice of my politeness; but with a frown of utter defiance, he turned on his heel 
and walked away 


***T hav’nt done with you yet,’ says 1; and, faith, 1 kept my word. 








O'Grady. 
*** Shaugh, my boy,’ says he,—he called me that way for shortness,— | 


‘dine with me to-day, at Mosey’s? a green goose and gooseberries ; six to a 
minute.’ 


*** Who have you!’ says I. 


> . — Keane and the Wallers, a counsellor or two, and one MacManvs from 
ublin.’ 


** © The Colonel ?’ 
*** The same,’ said he. 


**T'm there, Darby !’ said I; ‘ but mind, you never saw me before.’ 
“© * What !’ said he. 

“* You never set eyes on me before; mind that.’ 

“**T understand,’ said Darby, with a wink ; and we parted. 


| 














“ T certainly never was very particular about dressing for dinner, but on this 
day | spent a considerable time at my toilette; and, when I looked inmy glass 











“ T had'nt gone ten yards down the street, when I met my old friend Darby | 


ter was over he had secured post horses, and was galloping towards Ennis at the 
top speed of his cattle : 

‘He exchanged once into the line ; but they say that he caught a glimpse of 
my name in the army list, and sold out the next morning ; be that as it may, we 
never met since.” 

I have related O’Shaughnessy’s story here, rather from the memory I have of 
how we laughed at it at the time, than from any feeling as to its real desert ; but, 
when I think of the voice, look, accent, and gesture of the narrator, 1 can scarce- 
ly keep myself from again giving way to laughter. 


THE ARCHIMEDEAN SCREW TO STEAM VESSELS. 


Reports relative to Smith's Patcnt Screw Propeller, as used on board the Ar- 
chimedes steam vessel, in varioas trials with Her Majesty's steam packet 
Widgeon, at Dover, and subsequently ina circumnavigation of Great Britain. 
To which are subjoined, opinions on the same subject, conveyed in letters 
from many distinguished persons. By Captain Edward Chappell, R.N. 
thirteen years superintendent of H.M. steam packets at Milford and Liver- 
pool. 

The public press has made it generally known, that in May last I was deputed 
by the Giecmaien to examine into, and to report upon, the merits of Mr. 
Smith’s Patent Screw Propeller, in use on board the Archimedes, as compared 
with the ordinary paddle-wheels applied to her Majesty's Mail Packets on the 
Dover station. As very great interest prevails upon this subject throughout 
the kingdom, particularly amongst persons connected with steam navigation, it 
becomes almost a duty that I should submit to the public what have been the 
results of my investigation. 

RESULTS OF THE TRIALS AT DOVER. 

On my arrival at Dover, I made arrangements with Commander Boteler, by 

which the Widgeon, mail steain packet, was placed at my disposal. The fol- 


owing statement shows the comparative size, power, and immersion of the twe 
vessels. 











: Diameter of | Length of | Mean draught of 
Nemes. Tonnage. cylinders. stroke. water. 
Widgeon 162 39 inches 3ft. lin. 7 feet 3 inches 
237 ilo Sft. 


Archimedes 4 
The Widgeon is the fastest packet upon the Dover station. She has 10 
horses power more, and 75 tons burthen less than the Archimedes; and the 
mean draught of water of the former is 2 feet 1 inch less than that of the latter. 
EXPERIMENTS, 
1. Our first trial, was upon a run of 19 miles, upon a W.S.W course from 
Dover Roads, with a light breeze aft, and smooth water ; but without sails. Ther 
engine of Archimedes worked twenty-seven strokes per minate, and the speed @ 


9 feet 4 inches 
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the vessel was eight and a halfknots per hour. The Widgeon performed the 
whole distance in six minutes less than the Archimedes. ; 

2. In returning the above nineteen miles to Dover Roads, agaist « mode- 
‘tate head wind, without sails, the engine of Archimedes worked twenty six, and 
her i was from seven and a half to eight knots. The Widgeon performed 
the distance in ten minutes less than Archimedes. 

3. The third experiment was a run of nineteen miles, from Dover Roads, to 
Calais Roads, in a perfect calm,with sea smooth as glass. Engine of Archimedes 
twenty seven, and speed eight and a half to nine knots. e Widgeon per- 
formed the distance in three anda half minutes less than Archimedes, and the 
whole time occupied by the latter on this trial was two hours, nine and a half 
minutes. 

4. In returning the above nineteen miles to Dover Roads, the weather was 

and the sea smooth as before. The French mail packet, called the 
‘¢ Poste,” started at the same moment. Speed of the Archimedes and her en- 
gine as before. The Widgeon ran the distance in four minutes less than the 
Archimedes, and the Archimedes in twenty-five minutes less than the Poste. 
The latter has engines of only fifty horses aggregate power. 

5. On this trial there was a fresh breeze at east, and moderate sea; both ves- 
sels set the whole of their sails, the Archimedes carrying much more canvass 
than the Widgeon. The run was as before, from Dover to Calais, nineteen 
miles, close hauled. Archimedes engine from twenty-seven to twenty-eight, 
and speed from nine to nine anda half. Archimedes ran the distance in nine 
minutes less than Widgeon. P ; 

6. In returning to Dover, with a fresh breeze abeam, and all sail set, Archi- 
medes engine oy speed ten, she performed it in five and a half mi- 
nutes less than the Widgeon. 





REMARKS. 

These trials clearly prove, that the speed of the Archimedes is slightly infe- 
rior to that of the Widgeon in light airs and calms, and in smooth water ; but as 
the steam power of the former is ten horses less, and her burther seventy-five 
tons more than the Widgeon, it is evident that in these vessels the propelling 
ayes of the screw is equal, if not superior to that of the ordinary paddle-wheel. 

n this respect, therefore, Mr. Smith's invention may be considered completely 
successful. 

Itis also plain, from the second trial, that in steaming against even a light 
air of wind, the low masts and snug rig of the Widgeon gave her an advantage 
over the Archimedes, with loftier masts and heavier rig ; and although the pre- 
valence of calms prevented my trying them farther upon this point in blowing 
weather, I am satisfied that in strong breezes, the advantage of Widgeon’s low 
rig, in going head to wind, would be still more apparent. q 

On the last two trials, however, the power of the sails operated strongly in 
favour of the Archimedes, as she then beat the Widgeon, and made the passage 
between Dover and Calais in less time than it has ever been performed by any 

her Majesty’s mail packets. The Archimedes went, upon this occasion, from 
Dover to Calais, in two hours one minute, and returned in one hour fifty-three 
and a half minutes. 

There are two points of great practical importance respecting the screw 
propeller, which ought not to pass unnoticed. 1. The noise made by the spur 
wheels, used in giving the necessary velocity to the propeller shaft. 2. The li- 
ability of these wheels to rapid wear, and to accidental derangement. The 
noise alone, I conceive, would prevent its being applied to any of her Majesty’s 
home packets in particular. r. Smith, however, proposes to obviate this ob- 
jection, by substituting spiral gearing in lieu of the present cogs; and a model 
of this method has already been exhibited to the Lords Comniissioners of the 
Admiralty. As it is the intention of Mr Smith to make a trial of this altera- 
tion shortiy, I abstain from giving any opinion upon its merits at present. 

It is, however, in propelling vessels of war that the value of Mr. Smith’s in- 
vention will probably be experienced. In such cases, the rumbling noise in the 
ship made by the spur wheels is of no great moment, even if it cannot be over- 
come : for outside the vessel this noise is not audible to so great a distance as 
that made by the common paddle wheel. A ship fitted with the screw pro- 
peller, may be used either as a sailing, or a steam vessel, or as both, if re- 
amen for I ascertained by experiments that the engine can be connected or 

isconnected with ease, and in any weather, intwoor three minutes. !n carry- 
ing a press of sail, the inclination of the ship does not diminish the propelling 
power of the screw, nor lessen the ship’s way, as with the ordinary paddle- 


She Albion. 


and upon first starting in a dead calm, I have observed a column of water 
thrown astern of the ship, in the shape of an inverted cone, from which it may 
be inferred, that the whole force of the screw is directly propellant in the line 
of its axis, while that of paddle wheels is partly wasted in lifting up the bows 
of the vessel and in raising water behind. 

AREA. 

The area of the screw now in use on board the Archimedes, bears a propor- 
tion to the immersed portion of the ship’s midship section as something less 
than oneto four. In other words, at the usual draught often feet, the area of the 
ship’s midships section immersed, is stated to be 143 feet; and the area of the screw, 
minus the shaft, is thirty three feet. It should be observed that the surface of 
the screw must depend on and be confined to the area of its diameter, and not 
by its spiral length of flange or worm. In applying the screw to larger vessels 
it will not be necessary to encrease its dimension to such an extent as might 
at first appear requisite, since a small addition to the diameter gives great addi- 
tion to the area. It has been caculated that a screw of eleven feet diameter 
would be amply sufficient for the iron steam ship of 3000 tons now building at 
Bristol ; and should it be desirable to diminish, as far as possible, the orifice 
made in the ship’s run for receiving the propeller, the eleven feet of screw 
might, by a division into two half threads, be reduced longitudinally to five feet 
six inches; or by going farther, and adopting the four quarter threads,the screw 
might be compressed into less than three feet of length. 


POSITION. 


The Archimedes has but one propelling screw, which is placed longitudinally 
in ahole cut in the dead wood immediately before the rudder, the keel being 
continued along under the screw. I conceive this to be the best position in 
which the propeller can be placed, for many reasons. It is more out of the way, 
less exposed to broken water than it would be in the bow—its action upon the 
rudder materially augments the power of the helm—and, upon reversing the 
motion of the propeller, the vessel runs stern foremost against a strong wind 
and rapid tide as freely as if she was going ahead. Moreover a hole in the dead 
wood deprives a ship of little or no stowage ; while placing the screw forward, 
amidships, er under the counters, would necessarily occupy great space. At 
Plymouth, I went with Mr. Smith under the bottom of the Foudroyant, of se- 
venty-eight guns, then lying in dock, and ascertained by measuring and chalking 
it out, that he orifice required for the screw could be made in that vessel, with- 
out interfering in the slightest degree with the interior run of the ship. 

Although the top of the screw in the Archimedes is only two feet under the 
surface of the water, yet in the heaviest seas, pitching or scudding, and she 
was subjected to both during her voyage, I watched closely, but could not suc- 
ceed in catching sight of any portion of the propeller. It is probable, that as 
the water is driven with great violence from every part of the circumference, a 
considerable quantity of the fluid is lifted by the rotary action of the screw, 8o 
that the propeller may be said in some degree to supply itself, or at least to co- 
ever itself from observation. For this reason I believe in very shallow iron boats 
the screw would never be visible, even if it should not be wholly submerged at 
starting, though its propelling power might be slightly diminished. 

Having crossed the Atlantic eight times in all kinds of weather. I am per- 
fectly aware of what description of seas a ship might have to encounter upon 
the ocean ; but nevertheless I am persuaded, that in large vessels with deep 
draught of water, no pitching, rolling or lurching of the ship, would be suffi- 
cient to uncover the screw, or to affect materially the regularity of its revolu- 
tions. 

It has often been asked, whether, if one screw acts so well, two screws 
might not act better. It should however be borne in mind, that the propelling 
power is not in the screw itself, but in the steam engine, and to divide 
that power into two, would not tend to encrease but diminish it ; inasmuch 
as more intermediate machinery would be required, occasioning greater loss 
of power.—The remainder will be given next week. 





FOREIGN POLITICS. 
From Blackwood's Magazine for October. 
The English do not appreciate the French character. They suppose that, as 


amongst themselves, there may in France bea youthful party of hot-headed 
clamourers for war ; but that, doubtless, there is also a counterbalancing party 





wheel. The getting rid of paddle-boxes also, leaves the broadside battery alto- 
aye clear of obstruction, and in boarding an enemy's vessel would allow of 
the ships lying close alongside of each other. 

In conclusion, it is proper to state, that the operation of the screw facilitates 
the steering ; and accomplishes the backing of the ship as easily as the common 


paddle- wheel. E. Cuarre.t, Captain, R.N. 
May 2, 1840. 


RESULTS OF THE VOYAGE ROUND GREAT BRITAIN. 


The trials which were made under my superintendence at Dover, were quite 
sufficient to satisfy my mind that the propelling power of the screw, even in 
calms and smoeth water, is decidedly superior to that of paddle wheels; and 
that whenever sails cuuld be used, the Archimedes surpassed in speed the fastest 
of Her Majesty's mail steam packets upon that station ; but as the time limited 
for those experiments did not admit of my testing the qualities of the Archime- 
des under al! changes of weather, I readily accepted an invitation of the owners, 
to place the vessel at my disposal in a circumnavigation of Great Britain, calling 
at all the principal ports, not only to exhibit her capabilities throughout the 
Kingdom, but to elicit the general opinion of naval officers, engineers, steamboat 
managers, ship builders, ship owners, and others, relative to the merits of an in- 
strument hitherto but little known; and which seems destined to produce an 
entire change in the construction of vessels, impelled wholly, or in part, by the 
power of steam. This important expedition having been accomplished, inclu- 
ding all stoppages, in a period of seven weeks and three days, I have great satis- 
faction in placing before the public, 

1, A tabular statement ofthe voyages from port to port, showing the dis- 
tances, the time occupied in performing the same, whether by the aid of steam 
or sails, or by both, and the state of the wind, the sea, and the weather. 

2. An approximate calculation of the distances traversed during each ‘ of the 
trial trips at the several places visited. 

3. A copy of the opinions furnished to me, by forty-two distinguished indivi- 
duals, who attended on board the Archimedes, to witness one or more of her 
different trials. To this ] have annexed the op nions previously offered by the 
Naval Commanders in Chiei, at Sheerness, and at Portsmouth, with letters from 
a few other persons. 

In addition to the testimonials here offered for consideration, I should men- 
tion that Rear Admiral the Earl of Dundonald gave it as his opinion, “ in three 
years it would be a matter of wonder, bow such a barbarous contrivance as pad- 
die-wheels was ever adopted ;” and Mr. Robert Napier, the eminent steam en- 
gine maker of Glasgow, Mr. Hadden of Aberdeen, Mr. Hawks, steam engine 
maker of Newcastle, Mr. James Oldham, civil engineer of Hull, end a host of | 
other scientific persons, were unanimous in their preference of screw propellers, 


of sober minded men alive to the immense value of peace. This is too certain- 
ly anerror. In the great commercial sea-ports there is such a peace party : in- 
terest keeps their eyes open. But there is no dominant party through the na- 
tion who value peace ; and no body of Frenchmen any where who value it on 
the ground of high moral principle. To judge of France in that respect, we 
need only !ouk at her literature. 

Does any writer in France dare to take up the ground of condemning the 
French aggressive warfare in past times? Look at the national mind, as exhi- 
bited in public meetings—Has there ever been a meeting called for the purpose 
of recording a dissent from the principles of lawless conquest? In this country 
had our Government attempted any thing so wanton and unprovoked as the ap- 
propriation of Algeria, the public feeling of the land would have put down the 
attempt summarily. In France there has been not a murmur heard except on 
the score of economy. Asto India, the case is far different. Those who pre- 
tend that we have proceeded, in that instance, on principles of aggression, doso 
generally in pure ignorance of the facts. We have always been the assaulted 
parties. Forthat is virtually the character we hold, when preparations and trea- 
ties have been going on for eventually assaulting us. To anticipate, in such a 
case, through superior energy, address, or knowledge—that is not aggression. 
Besides, though that is not what we rely upon, the Company would be unfairly 
confounded with the British nation ; and the mere distance obscures the facts. 
So detrimentally hostile is the public mind amongst us to all unprovoked aggres- 
sion—to war waged for the primary purpose of profit—that, even in the case of 
China, where our provocations were gross and manifold, and tended to utter ruin 
of our interests, a movement was beginning to stir amongst the public for re- 
monstrating against any appeal to arms. Andit would have spread rapidly, had 
it not been for two counteracting forces. Ist, the Duke of Wellington's autho- 
rity. He,as one who had been familiar with Eastern affairs, was listened to 
when he assured the public that their officers, the Queen’s representatives, had 
been scandalously treated ; that he had never read of any thing so bad ; and 
that the public faith of the Indian Government required a military movement. In 
this way, and by his own commanding name, he gave a turn to the gathering 
storm. 2dly, The national good sense, which suggested at once that the infor- 
mation yet was too local and too narrow to furnish a ground for any public ex- 
pression of opinion. In its present stage they felt that the conduct of the af- 
fair was left with more propriety to the Government. But had the case of Al- 
geria in 1830, or of Egypt in the year 1799, been ours, the Government would 
have been compelled to desist by the national voice. From a nation so wanton- 
ly aggressive as the French, governed by feclings so essentially juvenile of mar- 
tial vanity, we have every thing to fear. Temper and position alike make 
France formidable to us. 





as compared with the present expensive and cumbersome peddle wheels, with 
all the superincumbent appendages of paddle beams, paddle shafts, sponsings, 
sponse guards and st ays, paddle boxes, deck houses, &e. 

It will be perceived that the mass of evidence transmitted herewith, contains | 
testimony collected from every part of the kingdom, and from persons wholly | 
disinterested, capable of forming a correct judgment upon the question | 
The Lords Commissioners of the Adiniralty, and private Steam Companies, will | 
probably be governed in their decision upon the adoption of screw propellers or | 
otherwise, more upon such testimony than upon any opinion | may advance ; 
yet I should not feel satisfied that I had justified their lordship’s selection, or ful- | 


not aggressive, nor the national interest,which in no point clashes with our own, 


give us any cause for jealousy. Beforehand, we see no presumption arising 


that Russia should look with favor upon any feud with England ; and, looking } 


back to such feuds as have been created on her behalf by the French press, we 
see quite as little of any plausible grounds for the belief. 

Let us begin with Khiva. If any thing could point the attention of the Bri- 
tish press to the injurious use made of the Russian name in the foreign journals, 
it would be Khiva. Simply to reprint their own notifications upon this subject, 
would be the severest exposure. Seven times running, at seven independent pe- 
riods of time, the London journals have solemnly announced to the world—that 


filled the task they were pleased, unsolicited, to honour me with, if I did not, | @ Russian army bad reached Khiva. Seven times running have these journals 
even at the hazard of fatiguing the reader, offer such remarks as appear to me | been obliged to confess, within a week of this general assurance, that all was 


to be of importance, and which for the sake of clearness a 
have arranged under different heads, as follows 
FORM OF SCREW. 

The screw, as originally introduced into the Archimedes 

tire turn, eight feet in length, and seven feet in diameter. As it was found 

that the screw in this form was larger than the steam engine could drive at the 


nd ready reference, I | smoke and mere abuse of the public credulity. 
. , ¢ 


To some readers this will seem 
to argue mere carelessness and levity of faith ; but what is that more than every 


body allows for iu newspapers! Surely no man of the world believes any thing 


sated of | until it has received official sanction, andthen only according to the circumstan- 
, consisted Of one en- | tial details avowed. 


True ; but these statements as to Khiva were never given 
| as reports ; they were announced, in each separate instance, as something that 


, t | had been long expected, was at length accomplished, on which the public mi 
Trequisite velocity, the diameter was gradually reduced to five feet nine inches a : S 4 : a 


Susequently, for the sake of compactness, it was divided into two half turns 
which reduced it to half the length; but, as the two half threads were four fee, 
each in length, the superficies of the screw remained the same. The propellert 
therefore, used in the late circumnavigation of Great Britain, consisted of two, 
half threads, four feet each in length, and five feet nine inches in diameter. 

The forms of screw tried by Mr. Smith before he adopted the one now 
use on board the Archimedes, varied from three turns te a single turn; 
to the division of the single turn intotwo, four, six, and eight parts or seg- 
ments; but Mr. Smith declares it to be his opinion, that one entire turn, the 
length and diameter of which shall be equal, is the most effective form of 
propeller. The two half turns, however, or even four quarter turns, as they 
maintain the same superficies, while they occupy less fore and aft space in the 
dead wood, afford a more compact form of propeller, and one more applicable to 


and also 


in | 


| finally rely, and with a consciousness, that more was conveyed than the mere mili- 
| tary fact ; there was an understanding between the editor and his shadow. Here 
at length is the political fact ; here is that overt act of Russian aggression which 
| we have so long promised. And again there were circumstances of distinction. 
| Usually, when an editor has found himself indiscreetly misled into making his 
| journal an instrument or ally of deception, he draws attention, with honourable 
frankness, to his own errors. He is even anxious to confess an error of credulity 
| or inattention, lest the pcblic should suspect an error of design. But in this 
long series of falsehood as to Khiva, as each successive falsehood was announced, 
no reference was made to previous exposures, no caution given as in a case liable 
to delusion ; and in each subsequent withdrawal of the statement, no confession 
was made of error. But there is more to be remembered than simply this sin- 


gular obstinacy of error, and this determination to avow noerror. Generally and 


inevitably, where no tricks are going on underground, the natural course for an 
vessels in which the run is short. y going g course for a 


ANGLE. 

Mr. Smith states his experiments as having extended to all angles of the 
screw from 30 to 50 degrees ; but in the propeller used on board the Archi 
medes, the flange or thread of the screw stands at an angle of 45 degrees with 
its axis or shaft. Constructed upon this angle, the screw, whea put into ac 
tion, drives off water in radu diverging equally from every part of its periphery , 


intelligent editor is—that, after repeated duperies, he becomes at least aware of 
the fact ; his attention is called to the uniformity of the dece ption; he not only 


| feels sorry that his journal has lent itself to the propagation of falsehoods, but 


he begins to suspect a purpose in this systematic falsehood. It is no longer sim 
ple distrust of the information that he feels—it is jealousy of the intentions 
This 1s the natural course ; but this was not the course followed in this case of 
the anti-Russian journals. Duly as this lie was withdrawn, duly as the contra- 


But in Russia, neither the territorial situation, which | 
| nowhere places her in contact with ourselves, nor the national temper, which is 





December 5, 


diction was extorted and racked out of the newspapers by the mere progress of 
certainties, upon the very denial as to the fact was engrafted a re-assertion of the 
lie as to the calumnious meaning. Coupled with the very words of confession, 
that all the previous circumetantialities had been mere fictions, came a more bit- 
ter fabrication than ever of new circumstantialities arguing the deepest hostility 
in Russia. 

But, after all,the malignant reports of intriguers, whatever be their exagge- 
ration, and whatever their motive, are good for our instruction and for our 
faith, in so far as theyy:oincide with the statements of the honest. Now, is it 
not certain that our own incorruptible agents in Persia, and more recently in 
Cabul or other parts of Affghanistan, have corroborated these French reports 
in part? We answer, with this distinetion—they have corroborated them in 
that part which Russia has no interest in denying. All that is hostile in our 
European fictions, disappears from the facts of our own British agents. But 
we must remember one caution in reading even British letters on this subject ; 
the honourable character of the writer will secure him from reporting unfaith- 
fully what comes under his own knowledge, but cannot secure him against 
most unjust opinions, nor even (as respects downright facts) against Logs 
tion and the large credulity of prejudice. Not an officer in the Indo-British 
army, not an attache in any legation or royal commission, but has gone to 
those regions with pre-occupied minds. On this subject, there is no truth or im- 
partiality to be found in the British press. It scarcely matters what journal a 
reader relies on; all are anti-Russian, with a unanimity that we do not remem- 
ber on any broad aspect of politics in our times. And so rapid is the inter- 
course at present, especially with Bombay and the whole of Western India, that 
the private letters from Affghanistan at this time, reflect the most recent pre- 
judices of the London journals. What is said on Mid-summer-day, by a morn- 


.Ing paper, comes back to us from Cabulistan by Michaelmas ; and the Michael- 


mas impression of London rebounds from the Upper Indus by Christmas. 

(The wricer goes into an elaborate argument to prove that Russia has neither 
desire nor the power to disturb the British possessions in India, and gives the: 
following reasons for the attempted occupation of Khiva by the Mus- 
covites. } 

These four points considered, it may be said very fairly, that as a station for 
a military power, as a basis for military operations towards the Indus, Khiva 
is as ludicrous an object for Russian ambition as Sir Gregory Gazette’s equi- 
valents would have been for papal diplomacy. On_ the other hand, if we are 
not determined to tind mares’ nests in every act of Russia, if we can content 
ourselves with plain reasonable purposes for a plain reasonable expedition, every 
man of good sense will find at once, in the real terms of that expedition, all 
that is sufficient to account for its very moderate objects. Once lend your ear 
to lying numbers, you must then, by the mere logic of proportion, suppose—a 
lying object. Armies of forty or fifty thousand men donot move across Asia 
for a merely commercial purpose. But an army of ten to fourteen thousand 
might. And the purpose, though commercial, is really important enough for an 
expedition on that scale. The whole communication of Russia with China on 
account of her two great capitals, is carried on over land. A certain route, 
leading the caravans not from the south, but from the east, upon regions liable 
to Khiva marauders, cannot be abandoned without vast ditficulty and loss.— 
This system of Khiva piracy has increased. The perils are personal as well as 
tothe property. To sabre a few columns of these pirates does no lasting ser- 
vice. If the trade is not to be abandoned—if a great potentate is not to lie 
down helplessly before the robbers of Central Asia—the nest of these vipers 
must be occupied. The capturing of individual Algerine corsairs, did nothing 
to exterminate the system. Now, when Algiers itself is captured, piracy is at 
at anend. Surely those who were so quiet upon all the ulterior purposes of 
France in that Algerine expedition, might upon mere purity of cases have sup- 
posed—that the Emperor of Russia, witha far greater interest at stake, (but 
an interest of the same kind,) might pursue the same policy for abating a nui- 
sance under the same circumstances of provocation. The journals affect to 
laugh at the Russian zeal for the deliverance of two thousand obscure captives. 
But if that purpose happens to coincide with another, then, although the one 
might be unavailing, both might not. Even as regards the captives, the case is 
nottruly stated. It is not to take vengeance, because captives have been made 
and reduced toslavery. It is, that henceforwards captives may not be made ; 
and, apart from considerations of person, the mos: luxurious portion of the Rus- 
siati imports—all the tea, (of a far finer quality than any which we see, all the 
spices, all the gems, all the ivory, &c., come by this route, lying open for three 
hundred miles to Khivan outrage. In short, the whole intercourse of Russia 
with south-eastern Asia is concerned in the Khivan question. And in the com- 
mercial permanence of the interest, arises the motive for attempting to reach 
Khiva by so difficult a route. Were the object merely to gain a station for 
military head-quarters in relation to some future base of military operatione ; 
then, in the event of so absurd a choice being made, the advance upon Khiva 
would have been made without any sacrifices at all, through Persian provinces 
with Persian sanction. But the real object of Russia was to trace, Ist, The 
shortest route ; 2dly, A permanent route ; and to make that route safe by a 
chain of military posts, for the commercial caravan. Now, it is clear that a 
route gained by Persian permission would have been a precarious route, and 
held on a tenure of accident. But the whole policy of the case was directly ap- 
plied to the putting down of accident. The object was that a great nation’s 
commerce should no longer lie underthe reproach of being the most perilous 
lottery in the world. There we see a good reason for floundering amidst 
Zaarrahs of snow, and fighting with storms. But had the motives for aiming at 
an occupation of Khiva, been what our journals and their suborners the French 
journals pretend, it is perfectly inexplicable why Russia should not have march- 
ed through southern latitudes, under permission from the Persian government. 

* * * * * 

Thus far as to Kiva, considered in the light of a means of Indian aggres- 
sion ; and in that light the whole scheme labors with so much absurdity, that 
perhaps, we might find the reader ready to dispense with any separate conside- 
ration of the imaginary end. If it were evident to him that the whole plot 
against India is but aderivative fable from the fable about Khiva, then it must 
follow that with the one fable vanishes the other. If the means indicated were 
perfectly irrational with relation to the supposed end, it would follow of itself 
that no such end can have been contemplated by Russia. Yet, because the 
public mind is so much pre-occupied by this notion of Russia hankering after In- 
dia, and French intrigues are so much interested in keeping up that delusion, 
very clear it is that no sooner will this Khiva romance be driven out of the mar- 
ket, than some other will take its place. There are, besides, people who will 
say that, apart from Khiva, there were other grounds for suspecting Russian in- 
trigue moving in the direction of India. If you ask what, they will reply by 
bringing up the doubtful diplomatic cases of General Simonivitch and Wilko- 
witz. Now, to these cases the answers are short. One of them at least was an 
intrigner ; but, lst, In behalf of what ob‘ect or interest! 2dly, Under whose 
authority ? He was strongly disavowed by the Russian government. That is 
enough for us, else it will be always open to France, by suborning one of her Po- 
lish agents, (whom she possesses in such disagreeable excess, and whom she 
vainly endeavours to thin by enticing them under Arab spears in Africa,) with 











| 


| east, and Turkey on the west. 





pretended Russian commissions for thwarting English interests in that region, 
to countenance her own lying leger.ds. However, conceding for the moment 
that these, or either of these officers were intriguing against England, that is 
no sort of proof that the negotiations had reference to so remote an object as 
India. Surely the Russians have an interest afloat in Persia, of quite sufficient 
magnitude to account for any amount of intrigue, considering what sort of a 
court the Persian has always showed itself; considering the dreadful condition 
of tumult and uncertainty in which Persia has found herself since the death of 
the late Schah, and considering the pressure upon Russia from England on the 
Of any intrigues looking forward to India,there 
has been no vestige of proof: what Sir A. Burnes detected were intrigues ha- 
ving reference to Herat, which is surely quite as much connected with Russian 
garrisons at Erivan and Ararat, as itcan be with British garrisons in the Pun- 
jaub. The purpose, therefore, of the intrigues was not Indian but Persian and 
Dooranee. Secondly, whatever were the purpose, the authority under which 
the intriguer acted was far more probably ministerial and secondary than origi- 
ginally from the Russian cabinet. Even Russian generals in the Caucasus have 
interests to serve in the court of Teheran which must sometimes be forwarded 
by distant negotiations in Eastern Persia. And foreign secretaries in the Rus- 
sian cabinet, (as elsewhere,) may sometimes have a wish to prosecute modes of 
irregular diplomacy for the sake of creating contingencies such as they may af- 
terwards turn to public account. In so vast an empire as Russia, where so 
large a system of fraud goes on incurably, if every detection of irregular agente 
or equivocal intrigues were to warrant us in suspecting the Czar and his cabi- 
net, we should never be at peace. Organization is confounded when applied to 
so vast a leviathan as the system of Russian armies in Asia, Russian police, 

Russian diplomacy. No eye at the centre can overlook so huge a circumfe- 
rence ; and one visit of inspection to each principal station is as much as the en- 

tire life of an emperor usually affords. Naturally there must and will be great 
abuses In so vast a scale of administration. The Russian armies, when removed 
from the personal superintendence of the Czar, are notoriously ruined (as re- 

gards the comfort of the private soldier) by the peculation which goes on through 

all the gradations of Russian official life. The public diplomacy will not be 

more faithfully managed. And surely it is no* for France to complain of this, 

whose policy through the last century (and perhaps since then) has maintained 

double sets of ambassadors in important courts—one set avowed the other masked. 

Intrigue, and nothing but intrigue, carried on by every excess of bribery or des- 

perate deception ; until European courts were in the condition of those in Hin- 

dostan, (where often enough it has happened that the secret agent, employed io 

watch another, found reason to suppose thathe himself was watched by a 
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third, and possibly this third again was only partially trusted)—such was too of- 
ten the machinery of French diplomacy ; and from ker of all nations the com- 
plaint of Russian intrigue came with the least propriety. But inthe midst of 
all this double dealing, double agency, and sometimes double pelicy, our busi- 
nese is with the supreme administration. The tricks of subordinate agentsare 
little to us, so long as the Russian cabinets, both in words and acts, maintains 
that simplicity and frankness which are fit for us to experience and fit for itself 
toavow Asyet wecannot pretend to have met with —s else. Russia 
and England, we repeat, cross each other in no quarter of the globe. Both must 
go out of their proper path to come into collision. To find any opportunity of 
contest, they must wilfully create it. Whilst on the other hand, France upon 
fifty separate grounds is inevitably in conflict with our English interests. And, 
if,this were even otherwise, France is eternally in collision with England by 
means of her own mortified vain-glory. Between Russia and England there is 
not a particle of jealousy subsisting. Between France and England there are 
six centuries of hostile recollections ; and, if all were effaced, Waterloo itself is 
sufficient for corroding the Frerch charity. Meantime recollections are painful 
enough to France—but Waterloo is viewed as an intrusion upon a field of glory 
essentially French. Waterloo, were there no other grievances, is one that 
“Young France” never will forgive. 

The Russian expressions of hostility, meantime, have been as amply dis- 
avowed as we could expect or wish. The hostility, if any there were, did not 
emanate from the supreme government, but from some inferior centre of diplo- 
macy. And secondly, emanate from what quarter it might, not India, but Per- 
sia, was the object of these intrigues. Now, asto India, apart from any exter- 
nal evidences this way or that, bearing upon that question, let us now consider 
what intrinsic reason there is for suspecting Russia of designs or of wishes 
leaning in that direction. Certain we must all be—that, if any great tempta- 
tion existed for Russia in the prizes held out by Indian wartare, sooner or 
later we must make up our minds tu expect a Russian invasion, not perhaps in 
this reign of the Emperor Nicholas, but in some period of vacation from those 
great collisions which at present point the Russian efforts to Constantinople 
and Asia Minor. ‘Treaties will not restrain, if there is a solid interest embark- 
ed ; so that the one question, in the long run, for England must be, what is the 
Russian interest in India? 

We answer, boldly and sans phrase, None. We deny that Russia can even 
fancy an interest. fos us review the main items of the case. As to money, of 
what consequence is the gross revenue to a country that, if victorious, eventual- 
ly could profit only by the income of seventeen millions sterling per annum, if 


sorb fourteen millions at the least ? 


with avery much inferior proportion. 


But next, consider the outrageous vanity of supposing that a great military 
system like ours, with an army of 200,000 men, thoroughly acclimatized, in 


possession of innumerable forts, of all the rivers, of all the cities, and support- | by France. 


ing this military possession by the greatest navy in the world, could be dis 
sessed by an unseasoned army, most certainly not one-fifth numerically of that 
brilliant and fixed army which it presumed to uppose. Russia could never carry 


a great northern statesman, (Count Byjornstjerna,) who has recently written a 
very enlightened work on our astonishing Indian possessions, in less than six 
weeks two-thirds of any Russian army would have died of disease. Retreat, 
as the Count affirms, would be the dominant manceuvre present to the thought 
of any Russian general who should succeed in reaching the Indus. Pass the 
Punjaub he never could. 

But let us imagine the whole face of Central Asia so far altered, that Russia 
should have vast colonies on the Oxus—let us suppose an army of 70,000 men 
to cross the Indus; all which would presume some centuries to have elapsed ; 
but, for the sake of moving the question, let us carry our thoughts so far on- 
wards ; still, all that we thus gain for Russia is a military force not absolutely 
destroyed by its march across Asia. We suppose it starting from a point with- 
in six hundred miles of Lahore; two. months’ march at twelve miles a day, 
will have brought it tothe Sutlege, (the Hysudrus of Alexander ;) on crossing 
which, it will first enter the British territory. From the British cantonments, 


on the left bank of the river, this invading army would have a clear march of | 


1250 miles to accomplish before it could reach Calcutta, supposing that to be its 
abject. And were it only by the length of its march, one might estimate the 
scale of its difficulties. Now, without valuing the immeasurable superiority 
conferred by the actual military possession of all the strong places on the land, 
and of the navigation upon the Ganges, which must run pretty nearly parallel to 
any advance upon Calcutta, there stands a military force on our part three times 
superior in numerical strength ; and in all other advantages incalculably supe- 
rior to any army not Indian by habits and constitution. 
is concentrated, ours is concentrated ; if it is divided, ours is divided. And, 
until some great triumph had been obtained, none of the native states would 
venture to desert our banner. 

But there is one advantage on our side that has been uniformly overlooked in 
calculating the progress of such an enemy. Our own career began about the 
year 1754. It was then we ceased to be merchants and ascended a princely 
throne; for then it was that our influence was established in the Carnatic. In 
1761 occurred the tremendous battle of Paniput—the battle on the widest scale 
of any known contest since that of Charles Mantel against the Saracens or pos- 
sibly that battle earlier by four centuries in the Campi Cantalaunici (the plains 
of Chalons) between Attila the Hun, on the one side, and the Goths, united 
with the Romans, on the other. The battle, almost entirely between cavalry, 
gave a shock tothe Mahrattas which they never surmounted. They were at 
that time the great robber nation, and the predominant nation in India. But 
for the English, they were in a regular course for overthrowing gradually all the 
native forces. In 1733, however, began the brilliant military success of the 
English. Henceforwards they were constantly ascending. But if we date 
from 1754 it has cost us a century to build up our present grandeur. At pre- 
sent the whole of India is dependant upon us. Nobody is powerful enough to 
think of moving war independently in any direction. 

But this supposes the circumstances equal. Now there is one remarkable 
point in which it is impossible that they should be equal. We took the native 
powers in succession. Once or twice, indeed, there was an overcasting of the 
sky, asif all were guingto combine. But these gatherings were dispersed by 
diplomatic skill. Now, on the other hand, a foreign invader will see them all 
combined at once. Treachery, it is true, might begin to stir after any great 
defeat, if we could apprehend that. But this would have no motive for showing 
itself until our interests were losing ground. 

All nations standing under the same difficulties of advancing to the In- 
dus, must so far stand onthe same level of disadvantage. The absence of a 
sufficient money temptation—that is, for an invader not coming asa_plunderer, 
but as a regular settler—applies equally to all nations. But there is one mo- 
tive, viz. the finding employment for a vast body of political irritability, and the 
carrying off to a foreign region the excess and superfluity of the martial excite- 
ment, which might become an operative motive foran Indian war, as it has pre- 
viously for an Algerine war. Such a motive might be available in France, as it 
has been heretofore ; and, combining with other motives to hostility, might 
make the French nation an object of reasonable jealousy. But as to Russia, 
she breeds no such wild mode of the belligerent instincts. Neither has she an 
army too numerous for her means of employment. Her system of military co- 
lonies gives to multitudes of her soldiers a strong interest in stationary camps and 
in a pacific policy. France, onthe other hand, who is so active to rouse our 
jealousy of Russia—France, and she only, throughout the world, is by consti- 
tutional temper restless, is a permanent object of jealousy to all the rest of man- 
kind, and towards ourselves in particular is actuated by the most gloomy spirit of 
revenge. 

In pursuing this search into the separate position of Russia and France ; that 
is, into the real motives to hostility, in respect of England, which each derives 
from the mere circumstances in which she stands ; and secondly, into the mo- 
tives to hostility which each separately derives from her national temper, and 
her historical remembrances, (whether old as Crecy, or raw as Waterloo), let 
us review the recent explosion of French frenzy on the Quintuple Treaty of 
July 15, 1840. All the world was confounded 4 ( 
wrath. Has any body been able to explain it? Has any ray of light been 
let in upon our outer darkness in this matter? We believe not. No man 
can guess what it is that excited the fury of France ; nor even whether that 
fury were an unsimulated feeling, foolish but genuine, or merely couuterfeit 
and theatrical. For the difficulty lies here :—if you suppose France to have se- 
riously intended giving her subscription to the treaty, and to have resented this 
hasty procedure, as allowing no further time for explanations, and thus as inter 
cepting her assent ; in that case, her very anger declares that substantially she is 
not dissatisfied with the treaty ; the very excess of the anger at being prema- 
turely cut off from signing, becomes the measure of her approbation, thus indi- 
rectly expressed for the treaty : but then, in this case, the anger settles upon a 
Punctilio ; for the main act being thus violently opposed, there is nothing to com- 
plain of except the manner of proceeding ; and it is surely unworthy of a great 
nation to show so much indignation for a breach of form. On the other hand, if 
France alleges that it is no form merely which she quarrels with, that she de- 
nounces the treaty itself in its capital provisions, then comes the 
tion—how came it that for so long a time France went hand in hand with the 
other parties to the negociation? How came it that France signed a provisional 
treaty in the summer of last year, virtually having the same tendency as this? 
In the first alternative there is a most unworthy outcry for nothing at all beyond 
a ceremony ; in the latter, there is a flagrant self-contradiction. 


nd mystified by that panic of 


puzzling ques- 





Now, is it not exceedingly strange that our own 


European repose, should never hold them to the question—twhat was the subject 
of this anger? Our papers continued to speculate from day to day on the chan- 
ces of war; estimating these chances by the tone of the French papers, whether 
more or less violent. hereas, if the point had once been ascertained—In what 
lay the offence? it would then have been easy to judge for ourselves how far the 
matter tended to a result susceptible of friendly accommodation. At present not 
only is no man possessed of the secret so as to apply his judgment in calculatin 

the kind of propitiation likely to be required by France ; but he cannot so muc 


— violence which France may otherwise have contemplated. 


planation as to the only point requiring light, may we be 


of hurrying the treaty to a close would be substantially the same in point of of 


monstrances, 
by one act of summary vigor. 





self, and no false ground offered as a colorable pretext for her purpose. 






as if always in collu- 
sion with those of France, always in a secret understanding with the enemies of 


n this complete darkness, to which we are consigned by the press of the two 
countries, many volleys of words having been exchanged without one single ex- 
rmitted to give ve 
view and secret belief as to the conduct of France throughout the negotiation o here fee ties ee 
the late treaty, and the ground of her furious explosion pe its final signature * public mind in maritime and commercial life—that, namely, of substituting the 
Our notion then is, that France all along meant to sign no treaty whatsoever for | Archimedean screw for the paddle wheels which have hitherto been the propel- 
the control of Mehemet Ali. The first early draught of such a treaty, the pro- | ling instruments,—has at length been fully and fairly tested, and the results are 
bee a ayer ay mh last year, she signed, and for this a if she 

ad refused, then by that act she would have been shut out from the subsequent : ‘ : ‘ : 
negotiations ; consequently she would have lost all power to thwart the treaty, a mere thereon has gone freely into details, and, with his eae 
to throw delays in its progress, or even to know what was inagitation. In order frankly stated his arguments and deductions. These are, on the whole, 
to be admitted behind the curtain, to be taken along with the other great powers vorable, and the positive advantages so very far outweigh the few problematic 
in their councils, it was indispensable that she should affect a general friendliness | objectionable points, that it is now determined by the Bristol Steam Navigation 
to the purposes on foot. a Upon this principle she signed the first arrangement : 
upon this principle she affected to go along with the negotiators in their progress | : i 
of the ‘enlne, oaticled that she would aren want the me of soterding ine Gad Capt. Chappell, R.N., the officer to whom we have alluded, will be found in our 
a!justment, since any trifling scruple might serve as well as the weightiest to columns to-day, and it is our intention to give the remainder next week. 
create delay. This mode of finessing was probably pursued too far; the other 
parties must at length have seen through the artifice ; and having agreed with 
each other, that to a party animated with the views of France, any possible mode 


Hence we com- : 
he circumstances under which any con-| Prehend at the same moment her wrath, and her vague explanation of this wrath. | of incalculable value. 
quering power would succeed to our empire, must oblige them to be contented | Angry she was, as one foiled and exposed has a natural right to be angry; but 

explain her anger she could not; for to state the true ground was to accuse her- 












serve her friendship ; and any acts of a contrary spirit have perhaps been 


a 
feeling of pique not unmingled with precautions of self-preservation. Doubt 
less then the autocrat rejoices at the disseveration of the Anglo-French alli- 


ance, and receives the hand of his old friend with cordiality and sincerity. 

The article from which we have so largely quoted, in effect intimates all 
this, and would seem to proceed from a pen in the Russian influence. Chim- 
ing in as it does with the tory principles of Blackwood, may it not have been 
placed there with a view of producing its effects on the British people, and 





as judge whether the pretended insult is felt by France to be a real one ; whether bringing their government back to the great conservative fold of Europe! 
it is not probably a mere idle allegation of insult, by way of sheltering any sub- 


Tho article contains some splendid visions of future British greatness in the 
East, which are in the highest degree interesting and flattering to the national 
vanity. These we shall give next week. 





The great experiment in Steam Navigation which has of late so agitated the 


given to the world from the pen of an able and experienced naval officer, who, 


Company to adopt the Screw Propeller into use. A portion of the report of 


It will be seen that Capt. Chappell has not examined the subject with a view 
to its exclusive use on board ship, although he has sufficiently demonstrated its 
efficiency for that purpose ; but, like a martialist he has investigated its applica- 


fence, and that in such a case some violent explosion of anger must, at any rate, bility on board ships of we either asa substitute for, or = aid of sails ; and he 
be weathered, they concerted probably to finish the treaty without further re- | shews that as the machinery is safe from shot it may be available in close action, 
France found that all her policy of tricks was thus torn asunder | without diminishing the room for quarters ; it may enable a vessel to make good 
It was a double vexation to her that her policy 
had been defeated, and yet had been exposed. She had full credit for her sharp- 
our vast Indian army, our Indian ant, and our Indian civil establishment, ab- | 9g intentions, but had not been suffered to give them effect. 


and direct progress in either baffling winds or calms ; and in short, as an auxil- 
iary either to vessels of war or to large merchantmen in tropical regions, may be 


It is not, however, as tending to increase materially the speed of a vessel al- 
ready under sail that the Patent Screw Propeller is important, for it is shewn that, 


i i i d th ed 
Such we believe to be the solution of the late enigmatical violence exhibited |!" * fresh breeze with the ship under canvass the Screw accelerate e spe 


| having cherished such designs ! 
! 


We will explain. France 
we are fully persuaded, has her eye still upon Egypt. 


But if this will account for her anger at having failed in her de- | only 1 1-2 knots per hour. It is as a substitute that this instrument is chiefly to 
,. | Signs with regard to the treaty, what explanation can we give of her motives in | be regarded. It is demonstrated that paddle wheels lose, by the heeling over of 


Anxiety to intercept the treaty may have led | the yessel, a portion of their power varying from a fourth to a half; but the 
| naturally enough to this display of violence upon having failed ; but what views 


30,000 men to a point so distant as the Indus. And according to the remark of | °! Policy could ever have prompted that anxiety ! 


| Screw Propeller being placed below the surface of the water, and at the stern of 


After what Europe has the vessel, is not affected by such heeling over, and exerts its power without a 


seen of the French wishes in regard to Egypt, nobody can doubt that France diminution or alteration from such a cause. It is further demonstrated from ac- 


ly questioned after the deed was completed. ‘ Fieri non debuit, factum vatet.’ 


barous, sanguinary in the last degree, (men who have duped Europe into the be 
lief that they were civilised, simply because, being the tigers that they are, na 





If the invading force | 


turally they courted so much of civilization as aided their instinct of destruction, 


would have ensured to France, lying in ambush and couchant at Algiers, an 


occasion for appropriating Egypt, that now never can recur. This new exten 


sion of the jus publicum to a Mahometan power, puts an end to irresponsible ag 
gressions 


A» things were before the signing of thie Qnimuplte Treaty, had 


keeps her eye continually upon any means whatever for re-asserting her ancient | tual observation that this new invention may be fully applied to large vessels al- 
claim to that country; that France is ready for any tumultuary expedition 


against that country, the means and preparations for which she would always F . i 

have the very best opportunity for aanalag quietly and obscurely in Male. war, and found that this could be done without the least difficulty. 
Now it was most obvious that, once taken into the formal keeping of the great ‘ 
European powers, Egypt was for ever sealed against French ambition. There | wheels, and, 2, their liability to rapid wear; and both those, he tells us, may 
was an end to that dream. Taken up into the European system, Egypt thence- | easily be obviated. Captain Hosken, of the Great Western, starts another, or 
forwards was under the public guarantees of Christendom. As yet it was a waif, 


a stray, a derelict ; any bold party that should pocket it, though liable to have i 
, ot; Sn) , : ‘ ve the effect of throwing the pro- 
been prevented in case he had been suspected, would not have been too severe- vessel, forward, under a heavy sea, may not have th g thep 


ready built, Capt. Chappell having examined the counter of a British ship of 


The only objections offered by Capt. Chappell are, 1, the noise of the spur 


rather makes it a question to be answered, namely, whether a severe pitch of a 


| peller, abaft, out of the water. Capt. Chappell, however, and the many scien- 


—For as yet no party,connected with Egypt was an obstacle. Aili is ripe for the | tific and experienced gentlemen who accompanied him in his experimental trip, 
grave, simply through his age ; and great changes are likely to arise, nay, pos- 
sibly intestine wars, amongst his sons. But were this catastrophe evaded, the 
absolute certainty of frequent insurrections under a set of monsters, cruel, bar- 


never moot that question at all; and so fully are all parties impressed with the 
advantages of this invention, that it is about to be permanently applied upon @ 
.| large scale. The Bristol Company have in course of construction an iron steam- 
-|er of 3000 tons measurement, which they purpose shall be propelled by this 
)| means, and it is expected she will be completed and will visit these shores in 
the course of the ensuing year. 


We have advices from China, by the Globe, to the 4th of July, being nine days 


France even arbitrarily picked a quarrel with the Pasha, and invaded him, this | /@ter than our previous advices. 


previously practised uron Algiers. 


bill—‘ To be concluded next week.) 





merchant in this city, much and justly regretted. 





might have passed as a mere experimentum in corpore vili, such as France had 


Died, on the 3d inst., Richard J. Tucker, Esq., for many years a highly respectable 


The remaining part of the expedition had arrived, and the naval force in the 


But the great common and waste land of | China Seas consisted on the 4th of July uf the following vessels :—the Wel- 
north-eastern Africa, is now brought under public jurisdiction by an inclosure 


lesley and Melville, 74; Druid, 44; Blonde, 42; Alligator, Conway, and 
Blonde, 28; Larne, 20; Pylades, Algerine, and Hyacinth, 18; Cruiser, 16; 
the schooner Rattlesnake, War Steam ships Enterprise, Madagascar, Atalanta, 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8 1-2 a 8 3-4 per cent. prem. 


and Queen, together with 25 transports. 
The Druid, Volage, Hyacinth, Larne, Pylades, and Madagascar, remained 
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to enforce the blockade of Canton; the others had proceeded northward. No- 
thing, however, was known of their destination, but the supposition was, that it 
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in specie. The Great Western will sail on Tuesday. 


will be laid up for the winter. 





the idea of these designs, and brings forward arguments in abundance, to prov 
the accuracy of his skepticism on this important point. 


—a commerce, it is known, highly important and valuable, and would be annu 


caravans, plunder them, and carry the captives into slavery. The part of th 


sia is impossible, from the great extent of the country, the strength of the Bri 


tish power there, the length of the march, and the physical obstacles which be 
set the whole route. 


any conquests or extension of her power in southern Asia—that she is conten 


alarming John Bull with unfounded surmises and insinuations. 
We are not prepared to give our sanction or denial to these statements, bu 
we are inclined to believe that Russia prefers the friendship of England to he 


ner deserted her, and established an intimacy with her natural enemy, France 
Russia considers herself the supporter and protector of anti-revolutionary prin 


would give her an ascendency in some commanding portions of the globe. Hence 
her determination to conquer Circassia—the exertion of her influence with Tur- 


demonstrations in Cabul. 





———SSSSa 


We have to-day extracted largely from an article in the last number of Black- | and 15 transports on the 2ist of June. 
wood’s Magazine,on the Eastern question,especially as relates to Russia and her blockade to be established on and after the 28th of June, of the river and port 
supposed designs on British India. The writer, it will be observed, repudiates | °f Canton by all its entrances, and the following day he proceeded to the north- 


The recent attempt of 
a Russian force to occupy Khiva, he affirms, was made for the purpose of re- 


straining the lawless tribes of that mountainous country from committing fur- | matters were now to be conducted in earnest, although there is no ¢oubt some 
ther depredations on the inland commerce which Russia carries on with China, | ™°F® decisive blow was expected, and from all we can collect bad been fully 


ally increasing, but for the marauding incursions of the Khivans who attack the 


enmity; and that whatever hostile movements she may have manifested to 
her ancient ally, have, in a great measure, arisen from that ally having in a man- 


ciples ; France is the seat and centre of jacobinism, and the Czar has seen with 
alarm the closeness of the alliance between England and France since the ad- 
vent of the Whigs to the British cabinet. This alliance appeared at one time 
to be so intimate that Russia may have thought it expedient to fortify herself in 
other quarters, and to take the initiative of such measures and precautions as 


key to seal the passage of the Bosphorus—her ascendency with Persia, and her 


By all these operations she was presenting herself in a formidable attitude on 
the Indian frontier, ready to menace England there, should she unite herself with 
Prance to incite revolutionary movements in Germany, or to assist in the eman- | at the late anniversary, nor having seen them published in any other journal, we 
cipation of Poland. Russia is the natural ally of England, and would fain pre-| are unable to give them insertion. 


was for the Island of Chusan. 
The blockade of Canton was not enforced untilthe 3d of July, and two 
American vessels had entered the river. It is thought that all the foreign 


The British Qucen sailed on the 1st,with about fifty passengers and $300,000 ships would be allowed to take in their cargoes and depart. 
Both vessels, it is said, 


The following from the Canton Press, gives the proceedings of the British 
squadron since the notification of the blockade was made :— 

Commodore Sir J. G. Bremer arrived here with a powerful naval force 
On the 22d he issued a notice ef a 


ward with a considerable portion of the force, leaving Captain Smith, the se- 
nior officer, here, with one large and one small frigate, and two sloops of war 
with an armed steamer. The annoancement of this blockade was hailed ge- 
nerally as a long desired and absolutely necessary measure, and as a sign that 


determined on, but for some motives of expediency deferred for the present. 
Amongst the Chinese authorities and people generally, both in Canton and 
here, we know that the alarm and excitement was very great. The 28th arriv- 
e | ed, and no blockading squadron made its appearance, but remained in Capsin- 


route which lies open to these forays, extends for nearly two hundred miles. | ™00n, 40 miles distant from, and out of sight of, the Bogee forts, end acarly 
The intrigues of the late Russian Minister in Persia, and those of his agent Vi- tan mites from, and wo RARE cut of sight Of, the senmaniaEE meee onv 
covich in Cabul against the British authority in India, which were justly com- 
plained of by the British government—the writer avers were totally unauthori- 


zed by the cabinet of St. Petersburgh, and the offending parties were recalled. | the 28th, a sloop of war appeared in Macao-roads, announcing the approach of 
This writer proceeds further to say, that the conquest cf British India by Rus- Admiral Elliot, and sailed away torejoin him. The Admira!'s ship itself, with 


channel for ships proceeding into port, and, as far as we know, there it remains 
inactive still. Meanwhile two American ships entered the port on or after the 
28th, and Chinese sali and graid junks are entering daily. On the morning of 


the others in company, anchored in Macao-roads about half-past 3 P. M. of that 
day, and left again early on the morning of the 30th, also for the northward, 
-| supposed to be Chusan, accompanied by Captain C. Elliot and his Secretary, 


He moreover avers that Russia has never contemplated | and Mr. Morrison, the Chinese interpreter. 


t| . 3d July, 7 p. «.—We have received the gratifying intelligence that part of 


tosee the authority and civilization of Great Britain established there, and is Re Meaeesiea Caredren moved, wp aetineeny 0 the Seven x ae fan 
satisfied with maintaining her supremacy inthe north of that vast continent. 

The prevailing jealousy and suspicion as to the good faith of Russia is charged 
on the enmity of the French press and French politicians, who are accused of 


of the Volage, the Hyacinth, and Madagascar steamer, and that a salt jo 
has been already seized and sent to the Cap-sing moon. 





Taylor and Dodd have just published “‘ Heroines of Sacred History,” By Mrs. 
Steele. These include Miriam, Ruth, Deborah, Esther, &c., and are brief his- 
t | tories in which the scripture on those subjects is paraphrased. Wedo not in 
r | general approve of Scripture paraphrases, even though Hannah Moore practi. 
cally upheld them ; bat this is a book for the young, and will probably be read 
under the guidance of age; it may therefore be rendered highly useful in im- 
- | pressing the lessons intended there to be inculeated. The authoress was for- 
-| merly Miss Stanbury, an American writer of deserved reputation, now married 
to an Englishman. 

The following has just been published by Wiley and Putnam of this city, via. 

France, us King, Court and Government.—It is well known that this clever 
little summary of observations on France is from the pen of Gencral Cass, at 
present U.S. Minister at the French Court. His position has undoubtedly 
given him abundant opportunities of observation, and that he should advante- 
geously and judiciously avail himself of them is of course to be expected. There 
is much shrewdness interspersed in his remarks, and the whole presents a fair 
summary on the subjects to which the writer has here devoted his labors. 





Not having been furnished with the proceedings of the St. Andrews Society 
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Summary. 


The late Lord Durham's Will.—The Will of the late Lord Durham has been 
in the Prerogative Courts of York and Canterbury. In the former the 
personal property has been sworn to under £250,000, and in the latter to a much 
smaller amount. The will, which is entirely in the earl’s own handwriting, oc- 
cupies merely the first two pages of a common ¢heet of letter paper, the attes- 
tation standing upon the head of the third page, and it conveys to the Countess 
of Durham the wnole real and personal estate of her husband, without restric- 
tion or control. 
Literary Fraud.—To the Editor of the Times.—Sit,—A bookseller of Paris 
advertises, as about to be published by him, a romance called Allan Cameron, 
which he states to have been found among the MSS. of Sir Walter Scott. 
It may seem unnecessary for me to say, that Sir Walter left no such work. It 
is a mere imposture. Your obedient servant, 
London, Oct. 22, 1840. J. G. Lecxuarr. 


The correspondent of a Gloucestershire paper says that the Chartists are re- 
gularly organized, and are only waiting an opportunity to perpetrate a fresh out- 
zage on society and make a general rise in Wales. 

The trustees and managers of St. Clement Danes Savings’ Bank have paid 
to government up to the 10th of October instant :—For immediate annuities, 
£88,570 14s. 8d. ; deferred annuities, £7,711 6s. 6d. ; annuities for terms of 
years, £2,132 16s. 9d. ; total, £98,414 17s. 11d., which annuities vary from £4 
to £20 each annuitant. 

In order to relieve the vessels of Sweden from the necessity of traversing the 
Sound, and paying the heavy passage-dues, the old project has been taken up 
once more fur joining the Baltic and North Seas by a canal, aboutseventeen Ger- 
man miles in length. 

The Salisbury Journal calls the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s new per cent- 
age rate “the ten-per-ten-times-ten-tax-upon-taxation.” It is clear that the 

itor is a T-totaller. 

We are concerned to state that his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex con- 
tinues indisposed at his apartments in Kensington Palace. His Royal Highness 
eaught cold during his visit to Frogmore-lodge, soon after the decease of the late 
Princess Augusta, and has not left his apartment since that period. Dr. Holland 
is in constant attendance on the royal duke. 


Wellington on his Legs.—His style of speaking is what might be expected 
from his character—plain, simple, straightforward. His sentences are short and 
pithy—his language clear and lucid ; his delivery abrupt. When he makes a 
point, it falls on the mind with the force of 4 sledge hammer. His voice re- 
minds one of that of an officer giving the word of command : he lays emphasis, 
short and somewhat harsh, on the leading word or words of the sentence, and 

aks the rest in an undertone. The arts and tricks of the orator he wholly 
disdains. They are foreign to the genius of his mind. They would be out of 
place in his speeches, which depend for their interest and their value upon their 
simplicity, their truthfulness, and their common sense. For the same reason, he 
never attempts to impose on the house a fictitious enthusiasm or a pretended ex- 
citement. If the Duke of Wellington gets excited—and he will sometimes get 
into a terrible passion at any infringement of constitutional integrity or breach of 
discipline—there is no mistaking it fora mere prepared climax to a speech ; he 
is completely possessed by the » ti The only action he ever uses is on such 
occasions, and then it is almost convulsive. His arms and legs seem nv longer 
to be under control—they quiver, and shake, and tremble ; and the clenched fist 
violently and frequently struck upon the table, denotes that some very potent 


feeling of indignation is, for the time, mastering the usual calmness of this self- 
possessed man. 


Algiers.—The Arabs are more than ever active in their opposition to the 
French. Gen. Changarnier has indeed, in spite of their efforts, reached Miliana, 
but he found the garrison of 1,300 reduced by 700 deaths and 450 cases of sick- 
ness. The garrison was changed, and the town revictualled, but the French 
troops on this service were perpetually harassed by 3,000 Kabyles and 8,000 
horsemen of the desert. 400 men were lust by the French in resisting these 
attacks. In the meanwhile Abd-el-Kadir, with his regular forces, was ready, to 
dispute the pass of Teniah, by the column about to be sent to relieve Medeah. 


Oran was attacked by the Arabs, but the province of Constantine was tranquil. 
Marshal Vallée was at Algiers. 


Windsor, Monday.—Her Majesty and Prince Albert attended by the Coun- 
tess of Sandwich, Hon. Miss Anson, Hon. Miss Paget, Lady Charlotte Dundas, 
the Earl of Listowel, Sir Frederick Stovin, and Lord Alfred Paget took an air- 
ing this afternoon, immediately after which the Queen and Prince Albert with 


the ladies of the suite, walked out to view the improvements going on in the 
home park. 


A. proposition from the Metropolitan Wood Paving Company was made to 
the Marylebone parochial meeting on Saturday to pave the whole of Oxford street 
with wood, upon a foundation of concrete, and the ends of the blocks saturated 
with pitch, for 12s. afoot. It was moved that the matter be referred to the pa- 
ving committee. 

Prince Albert is likely to have the command of the household troops at the 
next vacancy, and will resign the 11th Hussars. 

Novel and Extraordinary Phenomenon.—Accident has led to the discovery, 
that the steam which escapes from the boilers of steam-engines in many cases 
developes or gives out great quantities of electricity. About a fortnight since, 
the engineerman at a stationary steam-engive, ona railway, inthe neighbour- 
hood of Newcastle, happening to have one hand in a copious jet of steain which 
escaped from an accidental aperture is the boiler, whilst he applied his other 
hand to the lever of the safety-valve, experienced un electric shock. This led 









oracle, in support of the restrictive duties on foreign wool. The tract is stated 
to have begun with a sentence like the following :—“ There can be no doubt 
that under a due system of protection, the growth of British wools might event- 
wally be enabled to stand the competition of the wools on the continent.” The 
witty statesman ¢ every W in this sentence into an F, and re- 
turned the pamphlet to the party who forwarded it to him for his opinion of 
its merits. ; 

Lord Brougham a Smoker.—When Lord Brougham was in the zenith of his 
fame,ere he took his prodigious leap from the floor of the House of Commons to 
the woolsack in the Lords, he certainly derived great benefit from a pipe. When 
he was working what may be called treble tides, he smoked a pipe between each 
spell, and returned with renewed vigour to his multifarious labours. After hav- 
ing mystified the box of common jurymen in the Court of King’s Bench, he 
took one pipe in the afternoon, before proceeding to the House of Commons ; 
and after having spoken for two or three hours, profusely mingling wit with 
wisdom, and instructing his opponents while he flayed them, he returned home 
to smoke another pipe before setting down for an article in the Edinburgh Re- 
view. On the caentian of the labour of the day he took another pipe, as a 
composer before going to bed, probably bearing in mind the advice of ‘Lord Ba- 
con, who recommends those who value their health to seek repose with a tran- 
qui! mind. 


Dying Consolation —‘T1 shall die happy,” said the expiring husband to the 
wife, who was weeping most dutifully by the bed-side, “if you will promise 
not to marry that object of my unceasing jealousy, your cousin John.” ‘* Make 


yourself quite easy love,” said the expectant widow. ‘I am engaged to his 
brother.” 


cncsmsitiiieeiica 
TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

In our last we announced our intention of issving to our subscribers two plates 
in the course of the ensuing year, the subjects being the Duke of Wellington, 
and Windsor Castle. 

It has occurred to us that it might be acceptable to our readers, if we were to 
select an American subject for one of our prints. This would seem to be but 
fair to our namerous American subscribers, as most of our previous plates have 
consisted of English subjects ; we have accordingly determined upon adopting 
this course. 

Consistently with this determination, and with our most careful endeavour to 
present that which shall be equally acceptable to all, we purpose to offer in 
due course the portrait of Wasnineron. 

The events of the Revolution have now become matter of history, and are 
too far removed from the present time to allow of the continuance of hostile 
feelings on either side. The one great nation has become two—the indepen- 
dence of the offspring has been acknowledged by the parent, and they meet 
upon the great theatre of the world on terms of equality and friendship. Situated 
as they are, they havea mutual interest in promoting each other's prosperity ;— 
by peace they gain every thing, by war they lose all. The interests of no two 
nations upon the globe are so intimately blended, and it is impossible to injure 
one without inflicting a blow upon the other. In blood, in language, in laws and 
institutions, the two people are still one, and the only difference that the philo- 
sophic philanthropist can discover between them is, that the government of one 
is at London and the other at Washington. 

Such being the relative position of the two countries it behoves every virtuous 
citizen of both to promote and inculcate to the best of his abilities, peace, har- 
mony, and reciprocal good will. 

In our humble labors, which have now continued upwards of eighteen years, it 
has ever been our aim to cherish and promote these sentiments, and we think 
that the offering we now design to present to our American friends, will be con- 
ducive to the same eud. The plate will be produce'l as soon as practicable, and 
will be superior in execution to any that we have yet offered to our readers. 


*,* Will our exchange papers have the goodness to copy this notice ? 
wee se 
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PROSPECTUS 
OF A NEW WEEKLY PERIODICAL TO BE CALLED 


THE DRAMATIC MERCURY. 
General Register of the Fine Arts, Literature, Kc. 
TO BE EDITED BY A. D. PATERSON. 


THE greatly increased impulse which of late years has been communicated in this 
coun‘ry to the study of the fine arts, and tothe gratification and improvement of taste, 
seeins to render it imperative that a Journal or Periodical, dedicated mainly, if not 
solely, to such subjects, should be establishedin the Republic of Letters. It is not 











to the discovery, that electricity was given out by the steam with great rapidity, 
and might be collected as from a powerful electrical machine. It has been as- 
certained, moreover, that the phenomenon does not arise from any circumstance 
peculiar to the boiler in which it was first observed; for in many other boilers, 
which have since been tried, tue steam has been found to develop electricity very 
copiously. The subject is being followed up here by experiments, and has been 
brought under the notice of some of the most eminent scientific men of the day. 
It is not unlikely, that the newly-discovered phenomenon may lead to important 
results, in advancing our knowledge of the nature of the subtle and mysterious 
fluid, and form an era in the history of electrical _science.—Correspondent of 
Gateshead Observer. i 

Lord Haddo, eldest son of the Earl of Aberdeen, will shortly lead to the hy- 
meneal altar Miss Mary Baillie, daughter of Mr. George Baillie, of Mellerstein, 
heir presumptive to the Earldom of Haddington, and sister of the Marchioness 
of Breadalbane. 

One of the tacts apparent in the correspondence of the British government 
with foreign powers relating to the slave trade (just published as a parliament- 
ary paper,) is that the increased activity of ourcruisers has checked that atro- 
cious traffic in itsold haunts. The effect, however, is only the origination of 
new schemes.—Anti-Slavery Reporter. 

A splendid service of plate, subscribed for by upwards of 600 individuals and 
valued at £1,000, has been presented at Newport to Sir Thomas Phillips, in tes- 
timony of the valuable services rendered by him in suppre 
bellion in November last. 

During the last few days the recruiting for the navy 
along shore, which had previously been very languid, has been pretty brisk, upwards 
of sixty volunteers having been enrolled. Good seamen, however, decline to 
enter, in consequence of the low rate of wages. 


Vavicties, 


Phe Philosopher and the Rustic.—Anthony Collins, who has generally been 
considered a Freethinker, one day met a plain countryman going to church. 
“« Where are you going!” said the philosopher. “To chureh, sir.’ “ What 
todo there?” “To worship God, sir.” ‘Pray is your God great or little?” 
‘*He is both, sir.” “How can that be?” “ He is so great that the heaven 
of heavens caunot contain him,and he is so little that he can dwell in my heart.” 
Collins afterwards declared, that this simple observation of the countryman had 


more effect upon hi» mind than all the volumes he had perused, written by 
the learned doctors. 


ssing the chartist re- 


in the metropolis, and 





A resident on the banks of the Tees having lost his wife, a neighbour drop- 
ped in to condole with him, and, to his surprise, found him hard at work empty- 
ing 4 bow! of broth, little less capacious than a wasbhand basin.“ Oh, Tommy 
Tommy '” exclaimed the comforter, “is this all thou cares for thy poor wife 
that’s dead and gone!” To:amy dropped his spoon, and, looking up with tears 
in his eyes and broth on his beard, replied, * Ralph, Ralph! aw’ve been cryin’ 
all t’ marnin’, and when aw’y supped my broth aw’ll be cryin’ agyan—what 
maar would thou hey ?” ™” 

An Amorous Pun.—“ Who is that lovely girl?” 
Norbury, riding in company with his long-eared friend, Counsellor Granarty 
“Miss Glass,” replied the knavish barrister. “Glass!” reiterated the face- 
tious judge ;—“‘by the love which man bears to woman, I should often become 
sntoncated could [ place such a glass to my lips!” The Counsellor fell from 
his horse ina fit of apoplexy, and did not completely recover till he had been 
thrice bled in the right arm. ’ 

Domestic Fools.—The \ete Mr. Canning it is said, was 
pamphlet, written by a noble lord who was deemed by the 


exclaimed the waggish Lord 


requested to read a 














monopolists quite an | 


enough that numerous individuals may be found, who are :mbued with such tastes and 
inclinations, and that they proceed in the cultivation of such refinements, each after 
his own plan, and without any unity of purpose or comparison of opinions. General 
views, hypotheses, propositions, reports, and deductions should be made public, the 
vast extent and importance of the subjects, considered as entire systems, should be 
kept sight of ; so that whilst individuals are consulting their own special gratification 
or improvement, they may at the same time be ministering to the general advancement 
of the arts they pursue. 

Now, even granting that the ordinary newspaper notices of these things are made | 
ia a faithful and candid spirit, and that the writers are, in the aggregate,correct in their | 
judgment, yet these notices are necessarily so brief, and contain so little beyond a mere 
announcement or a hasty report,that they can hardly be said to contribute anything to- 
wards a clear communication of what has been brought forward, or towards furnishing | 
an incentive tothe due encouragement of art, science, or literature. Within the nar- 
row limits which editors of newspapers can permit to be allotted to such matters, it is 





next to impossible to convey anything satisfactory to the minds of those who are real- 


ence to the Fine Arts, Accomplishments, and Elegant Amusements. 


ly inquirers thereon : and the impressions left by those meagre communications are | 

therefore so vague, as not unfrequently to be injurious rather than beneficial. | 
But very different should be the effects produced by a Periodical having special refer- 

| 

| 


Such a work, pro- 


perly conducted, should, and must, contribute to the information of its readers, upon alj 
the subjects connected with its plan ; it should direct and stimulate enquiry ; it should | 
be the ofgan of communication to the public generally, and should faithfully report 
the appreciation in which the matters are held, which have been submitted to the pub- | 


| 


lic consideration ; in short it should be at once a herald, an 





interpreter, & monitor, a | 
moderator, and a register. To make it all these in their full extent, requires, it is true, 
a conductor possessing important qualifications. To be entirely adequate to his un- | 


dertaking he must be acquainted with at least the fundamental! principles of the several | 
branches on which he purposes to touch, and to know somewhat of their general de- 
tails ; his eye and ear should be correct, his experience extensive, his zeal unremitting, 


and he should be possessed of firmness and independence of mind, mixed with a becom 
ing courtesy. He should not only be able to discriminate justly, but to criticise fear- 
lessly. Good-will to all should induce him to give a full measure of encomium to me- 
rit, and to avoid giving unnecessary pain ; yet justice, both to his own judgment and to 


those who place any reliance on his authority, should require him to censure where 
censure 1s incurred. 

The Editor of this proposed Journal has not the arrogance to lay claim to these quali. 
fications. Conscious of great deficiency, he yet mentions them here to shew that he is 
not unaware of the difficulties with which his duties are beset, and to infer that by an 
unwearying assiduity he will endeavour to act up to the model he has described, to the 
best of his power. On some points of editorial duty included in the present plan he flat- 
ters himself that he has already received the meed of public approbation, and he is 
thereby only the more strongly moved to labor for its continuance in a more enlarged 
sphere of action. 

The Dramatic Mercury will contain critical notices of Dramatic writings, Musica] 
Compositions, Paintings, Sculpture, and other works of art, notices of Theatrical and 
Musical performances, and other public amusements ; biographic sketches of Dramatic 





authors, composers, actors, Musicians, vocalists, painters, sculptors, &c.; summaries 

of lectures and essays connected with the foregoing, anecdotes, jeuzr d’esprits, and mis- | 
cellaneous matter of a cheerful description, tending to make the whole an agreeable | 
weekly melange. An extensive correspondence will be maintained both with Europe | 
and the principal establishments on this continent, and no pains willbe spared to ob- | 
tain complete information on the subjects included in this plan. It will consist of a | 


sheet in eight pages, in large double column, neatly printed in a clear brevier type, and | 
will be published at the office of the Albion, Barclay street, every Saturday afternoon, 
commencing on the 2d day of January, 1841. 

Terms.—Three Dollars per annum, payable invariably in advance ; and no subscription 
received for a shorter period than six monihs. 

*,* Will the Editors who exchange with Tus ALpion and Tue Emicrant please to 
copy orto notice this? 


| Ist Feb, June and Oct. 


} Ist April, Aug. and Dec. 


UCATION.—Mrs. JAMIESON respecttully informs the ladies of this 
Ente continues to give instructions at. her residence, No. 173 Canal st., in penman- 
ship. Persons who cannot write, or who write ever so badly, may acquire the elegant 
accomplishment of prea S beautiful hand in about twelve lessons. She will also 
instruct a few juvenile pupils in reading,w’ , — grammar, geography and elo 
cution. Ladies whose education has been neglected, may be instructed in all the ne- 
cessary branches of literature. dec5-3t. 

A. SAMANOS, No. 4 Wallst., basement story, opposite the Church, Importer o 
A. Havana, St. Jagos, and hie a Segars, has constantly on hand a general assort- 
ment of the various noted Brands, sizes and qualities of Segars. ay general as- 
sortment of every article in the smoking line, com pipes, tubes, &c. ; Ger- 
man, Spanish, Turkish and Syria Tobacco,Segar Cases, Snuff Boxes, and the ce rated 
Natchitoches Snuff of Delpil of New Orleans, and other snuff, which he offers at Whole , 
sale and Retail. sep26-tf. 


TEAMBOAT Coburg, on Lake Ontario, for sale.—Public notice is hereby given that 
S the Steamhoat Codurg, propelled by two low oye f Engines of 50horse power 
each, in good order, with furniture, &c., &c., will be sold by public auction, (if not pre- 
viously disposed of) on Monday, the first day of February next, at 12 o’clock, as she 
now lies at Brown’s wharf. ‘ 

By order of the Committee, 












DAVID M. PATERSON, Secre' x 
Toronto, Upper Canada, Nov. 9, 1840. nov21-10t. 


R. WALLACE, Oculist, No. 90 Chambers street, N. Y. Office hours from 8tili 10 a 
M. and 5 till six P. M. d ; - ee 
From the Report, in the London Atheneum, of the Eighth Meeting of the British Association. 
“ Sir David Brewster laid before the Section a series of beautiful , pn ions of the 
eye, made by Mr. Clay Wallace, an able oculist in New York, calculated to establish 
some important points in the theory of vision.” “ One of the most important results of 
Mr. Wallace’s dissections is the discovery of fibres in the retina. Sir John Herschel had 
supposed such fibres to be requisite in the explanation of the theory of vision, and it is 
therefore doubly interesting to find that they have been —— discovered.” 
From Professor Knight, Yale College. “He has made interesting discoveries, whieh 
throw much light upen hitherto obscure points in the physiology of vision. 
From Professor Macneven, New York. “ | have experienced the good effects of his skill 
in my own person, and witnessed the address and success of his vperations on many 
others.” Aug8-6m. 


R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, and Ophthalmic Surgeon 261 Broadway, entrance in Ware 
ren st., confines his ‘practice to Diseases of the Eye and Ophthalinie Surgery im 
eneral. 
° Dr. Elliott having completed his extensive arrangements, is enabled to have sepa- 
rate apartments forthe different classes of patients who visit his office. ~<a 
Dr. Westmacott, will be in attendance daily, (Sundays excepted,) and on Dr. Elliott’s 
atients during his absence. ; : a: 
4 The poor to enter by the basement—they will be required to pay for medicines only, 
Artificial Eyes of a superior quality, prepared in Paris, (from accurate drawings,) 
warranted to resemble the natural eye in appearance and motion, thereby avoiding the 
possibility of detection. : 
Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. 








Aug!-tf. 
ORR & MORTIMER, of New Bond street, London, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 
aaa dewahens to the Queen, beg to announce that they have a Branch Establish- 
ment in New York at 356 Broadway, two doors above the Carlton House ; where od 
will constantly keep an extensive assortment of new and fashionable articles, in Jewel- 
lery, Plate, Plated ware, and Table and Dessert Cutlery of the best London manufae- 
ture, and will receive regularly by the steam vessels, the new Patterns as they are pro- 
duced from their Manufactory in London. 

S. & M. having completed their arrangements, are now enabled to manufacture here 
every description of Plate and Jewellery, and from the great facilities they possess, 
feel Confident that tor quality of workmanship and tasteful design they cannot be sur- 
passed. oct 17-3m. 








A NEW EXTERNAL APPLICATION !1 
Patronised by the ro Family and Nobility. 
HARPE’S ROYAL BRITISH CERATES AND LINIMENT.—These preparations are 
deemed the most important discoveries ever brought before public notice. Their 
valuable properties have Been fully proved throughout England ; and although but re- 
cently introduced here, every trial attests their extraordinary powers. A single in- 
stance is selected : ‘ : 

Dear Sir—Allow me to state my entire confidence in your specific, for the cure of the 
Rheumatism. Having been severely attacked with that disease in my hip and knee, I 
was entirely prostrated, and totally unable to touch my foot to the ground. By the ad- 
vice of a friend I was induced to try your remedy, and must confess it operated like ma- 

ic ; in one day I was greatly relieved, and on the second I believe per seen | cured, as I 
ave not been troubled with itsince. Ihave been —— ° a nw bt cate in jus- 

V you é nefit of my fellow citizens. our obedient servant, 
part tig — chan FREDERICK R. LEE, Assistant Alderman ofthe 17th Ward. 

To Dr. Powell. 


There are five kinds of Cerates, and also a Liniment, each adapted to give prompt 
f in different diseases and injuries, viz : “ 
-*~ 1, Plain! In cases of Gout, Relaxed Sore throat, Swelled Face and Gums, Deaf- 
ness, Erysipelas, External Inflammation, Roils, Burns, Scalds, Corns, and tender feet. 
No. 2, Camphorated ! In Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tic Doloureux, Sprains,Bruises,Cramp, 
Glandular Swellings, Tumors, Whooping Cough, Croup, Chilblains. 

No. 3, Emollient ! For Chapped Hands and Lips, Ulcers, &c. 

No.4, Balsamec ! For Bruises, where the skin is broken, and other open sores. 

No.5, Sulphurated ! In Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Scald Head, &« 

The Liniment is applicable in all cases where No. 2 is used, butis a more powerful pre. 
aration. Each variety is put up in boxes, of 4 sizes, at 37 1-2 cents, 87 1-2 cents, $1 50 and 
50,each. Printed directions and medical advice can be obtained gratuitously from 

¥ J.W. POWELL, M. D., Sole Agent, 157 Broadway, N.Y. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
HE Steamship GREAT WESTERN, James Hosken, R. N., commander, is ap- 
eyanne yo Bristol From New York 
On Saturday, 12th Sept. On Saturday, 10th October 
Saturday, 7th Nov en _ Tuesday, 8th Dec. 
Rate of passage in all parts of the ship including wines, &c, $130—steward’s fees 


5. 
The ship can take about 200 tons freight. 
For freight or passage, or other information, apply hincaes ay letter, to 





» 
Oct. 10—tf RICHAR N, 98 Fron% st. 
BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
TEAM ships of 1200 tons and 440 horse power. From rom 
Boston. Liverpool. 
COLUMBIA, Robert Ewing, R.N. Oct. 13 Sept. 19 
ACADIA, Edward C, Miller, R.N. Nov. 1 Oct. 4 
CALEDONIA, Richard Cleland, R. N. Nov.15 Oct. 19 
BRITANNIA, Henry Woodruff, R. N. Dec. 1 Nov. 4 
ACADIA, Edward C. Miller, R. N. Jan. 1 Pec. ¢ 


Rate of passage, $125. No Berth will be secured until paid for. 
I? For passage, apply to S. 8. Lewis, No. 1, Commercial wharf, Bostor 
Sept.8 tf 


BRITISH AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
BRITISH QUEEN, and PRESIDENT. These Steam Ships are intended to run regu- 
larly between this port, London and Liverpool, as follows :— 
New York to London. 
The British Queen of 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Roberts R. N., com- 
mander, wili sail: 
From New York. 
Ist December, 





From London. 
lst November. 
New York to Liverpool. ’ 
The President, 2366 tons, and 600 horse power, M. M. Keane, commander, will sail: 
From New York, From Liverpool. 
2d November, Ist January, 1841, Ist December, 
The rate of passage in the Main Saloon is $130, all other after berths, $120, Fore Sa- 
loon, $100, exclusive of wines, which will be furnished on call at reasonable rates, 
Steward’s fees, $6,66. 
The British Queen will carry 600 tons cargo. 
The President will take 1060 tons cargo. : 
Plans of the accommodations of both ships, may be seen at the Agent’s office. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street. 


PACKETS FOR HAVKE. (Second Line.) 
HE Ships of this Line will continue their departure from New York on the Ist, and 
will sail from Havre on the 24th of each mouth during the year, thus :— 
From New York From Havre 
Ist Jan. May and Scot. Utica, J. B Pell, master, 24th Feb.,June, and Oct. 
: Charles Carroll, W. Lee, master, 24th March,July, and Nov. 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, J. Funk, master, 24th April, Aug., and Dec. 
Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 24th May, Sept., and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of canin passage is $100. Passengers wall be supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred on them. For freight or passage. apply to ; 
: BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
RONNEFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
hove arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 

Ships. Captains. 


Oct tf. : 








Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 
Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7|Aug.25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virginian, ~ (|Higgins, “13, “ 13, “ %13/Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1} 
New York, jw.c. Barstow,, “ 19, “ 19, om *:%.* % 2 7 





Roscius, \J. Collins, ee, * S&S “Se * KH * MB.? 
Cambridge, \t. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Aprll i “* 1% * Bm * 19 
Independence, |Wortman, —a.° 7, - 717? es?" et @ 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “33, * 3, “ 12;0ct. 1, Feb 1, June 1 
Oxford, lJ. Rathbone, | “19, “ 19, “ 19) © 7% © 7% & TF 
Siddons, |N. B.Palmer,| “9%, “ %& “* @& “33, * JS © 18 
North America, |A. B. Lowber, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1] “ 19, “ WW, “ 19 
Roscoe, 1H. Huttleson.| “ 7, “ 7, “~ 7 “ 95, © 95, “ 2% 
S. Whitney, | Thompson, “13, “ 13, “ I3\Nov 1, March}, Jnly 1 
Columbus, \Cropper, “19 « 19 «& 19 . . ee 
Sheridan, [Depeyster, “og, ©“ 6% “Qe we i “* 38 
South America, |Bailey, Oct 1, Feb. 1, June 1) “ 19, “ 19, . 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, “ay «© %. © @.° &. S$ 1Sef & 
United States, |J. G. Fisher, “ 13, “ 13,  13/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, B. L. Waite, oe ' em wee se ee 6h 
Garrick, A.S. Palmer, | “25, “ 25, “ a5 “ 13, “ 13, “ 18 
Europe, lA. C.Marshall,,Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) “ 19, “ 19 * 19 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elvgant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines, stores, and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships wil] be responsible for any letters, par 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, L 

Agents for ships Oxford, North Araerica, Europe, Columbus, South America, England 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N.Y. , 

BARING, BRUTHEDS CS o3 Liverpool. 

Agents fo ys Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 

ape heen ns ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & 1. SANDS & op Liverpool. 

A s s Shakspeare, Independence, Roscoe. and Geo Washington, 

gents for ship ORINNELL, MINTUR" & Co., 78 South-st, N. ¥- 


WILDES, PICKERSGILL @ ey Rumford-st., Liverpool, * 
j jue, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, z. COLLIMS &@ Co. How Yeis 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpo 














